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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 

God as Eternal and All-Conquering 
Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus. 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God. 

Neither this nor any other statement 
shall be imposed as a creedal test, pro- 
vided that the faith thus indicated be 
professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
church shall be acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of the Universalist faith and ac- 
knowledgment of the ecclesiastical jur- 
isdiction of the Universalist Church of 
America. 


Universalist Publishing House 
CHARLES A. WYMAN, Manager 
16 BHACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Telephone LAfayette 3-4485 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


For the cover with its striking picture of the Empire State Build- 
ing towering above the New York skyline, we are indebted to the 
Honorable Chester A. Miller, editor of the ‘“New York Postmaster. 


Frank D. Adams, past president of The Universalist Church of 
America, is numbered among our wise fathers in Israel. Dr. Adams 
speaks to our present need and our opportunities in Universalism 
At Eleven O'clock Today. 

® 


The Editor of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, contributes to this issue, “The Second Battle of Britain.” 
Dr. Lalone and Dr. Cummins are sharing some of the hardships 
of the Europeans, especially the penetrating, cold of unheated 
hotels. THE LEADER will publish other news of this pilgrimage 
as it comes in. ; 


The Russell Lecture at Tufts College was delivered by an edu- 
cator, Dr. Eugene G. Bewkes, who is a teacher of philosophy and 
who is also a religious man. THE LEADER begins publication of 
Dr. Bewkes’ notable contribution, Reflections on Religion and Eth- 
ics, and will continue it in two issues to follow. 


Edmund M. Whitman is an attorney and a well-known liberal 
churchman of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Both Mr. and Mrs. (Flor- 
ence Lee) Whitman are held in high affection by hundreds of 
alumni of St. Lawrence University. With sound scholarship and 
sound sense, Mr. Whitman has examined the nature of primitive 
Christianity as it relates to contemporary life. Christianity and 
Communism is therefore an important contribution. 


In the next issue of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, we shall pub- 
lish the second section of the Russell Lecture, entitled, Philosoph- 
ical Approach to the Good Life and on January 3, the final section, 
The Relation of Ethics to Religion. 
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Christmas Stories and the Hard Facts 


66 BN HARD Times,” by Charles Dickens, there 

is a famous character called Thomas Grad- 
srind. His name is a synonym for hard, remorse- 
less facts. A hardware merchant with character 
as hard as the nails that he sold, he was insisting 
always that we teach the children nothing but 
facts. His wife, it may be observed with relevance, 
“was a little, thin woman always taking physic 
without receiving any benefit from it.’’ Like all the 
Gradgrinds of history, this Thomas, ‘“‘allowed noth- 
ing for the weaknesses of human nature’ and 
“dealt with men and women as a mathematician 
with figures.” 


Even more to the point is the record that he 
was blind to music, poetry, art and other works of 
the creative imagination. There could be no Santa 
Claus for Gradgrind. All the peeping for children 
through keyholes, all the watching of chimneys on 
Christmas eve, all the stealing down with palpita- 
ting heart before dawn on Christmas morning 
was moonshine to him or worse. “Teach the child- 
ren nothing but facts.’’ Once or twice in a life time 
there comes a blast in opposition to this hard gos- 
pel as many years ago when a little girl wrote to 
the editor of The New York Sun and asked if it 
was true that there was no Santa Claus and got 
in reply an editorial. ‘There Is a Santa Claus,” 
which has become a classic of English prose. It 
showed us all that many a thing that is literally 
false is true in a higher sense. 


There is a spirit abroad in the world at Christ- 
mas time that is marvelously jolly. Kind, gentle 
and generous. It lights many a Christmas fire. It 
supplies many a Christmas feast. It fills children’s 
stockings. It wipes tears from children’s eyes. For 
the whole wonderful realm of childhood, this spirit 
is incarnated in Santa Claus. No Scrooge or Grad- 
grind can ever destroy it. We, too, are a part of it. 

Now the liberals in religion sometimes are hard 
and unrelenting in their insistence upon “nothing 
but the facts.” 


_ From hard experience, we have learned how 
Some folks shut their eyes to the findings of schol- 
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arship and how bitter they are in their attitude 
toward fellow religionists who honestly strive to 
get and to teach all the facts available. And it is 
this attitude of contempt and ostracism that makes 
liberals sometimes harden their hearts and go to 
foolish extremes in their handling of beautiful old 
stories or forms which convey precious truth. We 
won’t “follow the star” because forsooth we know 
stars do not leave their orbits and guide magi. 

We are afraid of strengthening a superstition if 
we sing “Holy Night” or “It Came upon a Midnight 
Clear” or “Little Town of Bethlehem.” 


Far be it from us to scorn the scholarship that 
has enabled us to see legends as legends and to 
know poetry as poetry. But may we never get so 
immersed in the factual that we become blind to 
the truths of legend and poetry. So great was the 
life lived by Jesus that we call all our years Anno 
Domini. So pure and holy was he that in an age of 
superstition man testified to such purity by their 
doctrines of immaculate conception and virgin 
birth. So vivid the memory that he left behind him 
of a ministry of peace and goodwill that only an 
angel song could adequately express it. 


It will be a great thing for us if we can keep 
our passion for facts but a greater thing if we 
never allow facts to blind us to the underlying 
truth. 


Because there is wishful thinking leading men 
into folly and error, it does not follow that all wish- 
ing is divorced from reality. Because we wisely are 
suspicious of emotionalism, we need not crush the 
emotions. 


We shall be poverty stricken in spite of all our 
liberalism if no Christmas bells ring out for us, if 
no Santa Claus goes down a chimney as envoy and 
agent. 


It is our high privilege at Christmas to help 
fact-weary folk see the wise men on their great 
white camels traveling on through history and to 
hear with the ears of the humble shepherds a mes- 
sage which is the hope of the world. 
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HOW TO KNOW JESUS 


N Albert Schweitzer’s An Anthology, reviewed 

in this issue, there is a section entitled, “The 
Timelessness of Jesus.” It is made up of passages 
from Dr. Schweitzer’s The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus, and from some other works. 

We find here the basic Schweitzer conviction 
that the only way in which we can understand 
Jesus is by following his example. Too often we 
have brought Jesus to life, “bound hand and foot 
with the grave clothes of dogma.” ‘““He commands,” 
writes Schweitzer, “and to those who obey him, 
whether they are wise or simple, he will reveal 
himself in the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings 
which they shall pass through in his fellowship 
and as an ineffable mystery they shall learn in their 
own experience who he is.” 

In the Advent season upon which the church 
is now entering and in the glad Christmas season, 
according to Dr. Schweitzer, who has tested doc- 
trine in the fire of experience, we shall come to 
know “our spiritual authority” only if we take 
a stand against the low standards of the world and 
live as he lived. 

In Christianity and the Religions of the World, 
Dr. Joy finds this striking sentence, “‘Greco-Orien- 
tal piety, Plato, the mystery religions and the 
Gnostics all alike, say to man, ‘Free thyself from 
the world.’ Jesus says, ‘Get free from the world in 
order to work in this world in the spirit and in 
the love of God, until God transplants you into 
another more perfect world.’ ”’ 


* * * * 


ONLY A BIRD 

OW the bird -could not speak English but the 

language it used was clear to us and would 
have been clear to a Pole, a Russian or anybody. 
The bird came on a blue Monday and sat on the 
porch rail and finally decided that it was safe to 
drop to the porch floor for a bit of apple or nut. 
The bird did not linger long but its image stayed 
in the mind long after it departed. It came up out 
of the gorge bringing with it a touch of the wilder- 
ness. It registered confidence in man as a benefac- 
tor and friend. It broke bread with us as if it and 
we alike belonged to life and were kin. It brought 
beauty to our door in its trim movements, its poise 
and its ease. Someway, dark musings began to 
lighten when the bird came. Thoughts of the last 
sad hour that had come to so many of our friends 
were tinted by the color of the bird. It was nothing 
but a bird on a dark Monday morning but it 
cheered the heart. 


It may be that the insight of Jesus was coloring 
our view and possibly his words subconsciously 
were working with the bird. For, if it is true, there 
is no truth on earth to equal it. “One of them shall 
not fall to the ground without your Father,” or as 
he puts it, ‘““Not one of them is forgotten before 
God.” 
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THE MYSTERY OF PAIN 

E DO not know why there is so much pat 

in life. All that we are sure of is that w 
must bear it with faith or lose all. There is happi 
ness too, but it is clear that life is not made fo: 
happiness. As Principal Jacks once said, at leas 
in substance, “It is made for high adventure an 
desperate undertakings.” Happiness, if it come 
comes as a by-product. 

The pain that is physical, the pain of separatiol 
and loss, the pain of failure, all have to be born 
alone. There is no easy Gesthemane. 

As Una W. Harson said in Behind This Door 

“So, soon or late, the shadow of some cross 

Falls on each man and, in its loneliness, 

He must be reconciled to his distress, 
Accept the scourge or fall beneath the rod, 
Deny all faith or find the peace of God.” 


* % * Bo 


DISPLACED PERSONS | 


4 Ps President of the United States needs ow 
help in securing legislation from Congress t 
permit the entry of four hundred thousand dis 
placed persons into this country as our share in> 
world project already too long delayed. | 

If we could consider the matter in terms C 
John, Henry, Ivan or Andy, instead of as “a socié 
problem,” our interest would be aroused mor 
quickly. Especially the whole thing is tragicall 
appealing when translated into terms of displacee 


| 
; 


or orphaned children. 

When we ask the United States to take su 
children, we are asking it to enrich itself. T 
children and many of the adults have possibiliti 
and talents that are full of promise. 


| 

From another standpoint, we may well ask oul 
selves if we ought not shoulder our part of the loa 
that other nations today are bearing. We were | 
part of the war and now we are part of the Unite 
Nations and here is a leftover job poignantly aj 
pealing to everyone who knows anything about i 


* * * * 


THE UNIVERSALIST HERALD 


i 
OW one hundred years old, The Universalit 
Herald has just elected Rev. William Raine 
Bennett, Superintendent of Churches in Georgi! 
as editor. The October issue which appears a | 
his direction is a strong number. | 
Mrs. James M. Rasnake, the retiring editor 
has endeared herself to a great company by he 
toil, her devotion and her editorial ability. TE 
CHRISTIAN LEADER congratulates the Herald upc 
its ability to enlist the services of people like Mr 
Rasnake and Mr. Bennett. 


% * * * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Our salutations to the Boston Universalist Clu 
as it begins its seventy-fifth year. | 
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Universalism at Eleven O’clock Today! 


Frank D. Adams 


change. 


N 1513, four and a third centuries ago, Fra 
Giovanni wrote a letter in which he said to his 
friend: “There is nothing I can give you which 
you do not already have; but there is much, very 
much, that, while I cannot give it, you can take. No 
heaven can come to us unless our hearts find rest 
in today. Take Heaven! No peace lies in the future 
which is not hidden in this present little instant. 
Take Peace! The gloom of the world is but a shad- 
ow. Behind it, yet within our reach, is Joy.” 


_. Within whatever framework of creedal theology 
he may have moved, Fra Giovanni was in heart 

and spirit a Universalist. He lived as seeing the 

invisible. He perceived beyond the veiled horizons 
the everlasting realities. Heaven, Peace, Joy, these 
are realities which we can reach out and take for 
ourselves. This knowledge was latent in the heart 
of his friend. He was trying to touch it and give it 
release. In like manner, everything I am about to 
suggest is already in your hearts, but inert. Per- 
haps through the meeting of our minds it will be 
touched off, exploded, made dynamic. 


The world as it stands today excites me beyond 
measure. I am jittery and elated by turns. I am 
frightened at its possibilities and portents; I am 
exalted at the vision of what men can make of it 
if they will. Words fail me in expressing either 
hope or fear, for imagination outruns my feeble 
tongue. But of this I am certain. Any promise or 
assurance of the kind of world we yearn for, the 
kind of world which we may have if we are ready 
to go out and take it, lies within the horizons of 
what all prophetic men now envision as Universal- 
ism. 

Universalism is the ism of the universe. It is 
the faith and philosophy of unity, of oneness. As 
every schoolboy who has studied a bit of Latin 
knows, it is made up of two Latin words, wnus, one, 

‘and verto, to turn. To turn into one! The sugges- 
tion is of a colossal rotary movement, starting at 
the periphery of all things, and gradually moving 
toward the center, bringing everything closer and 
closer together in a rational, unfied organism. Such 
is the movement and direction of the material uni- 
verse. The heavenly bodies, of which our planet 
is one, all move in circles. 

To lay hold upon such a great word as the name 
of a religious movement seems almost presump- 

-tuous. Those who first employed it certainly did not 
_ realize its implications. These implications are be- 
coming more and more clear; and it is because of 
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A thousand years in the sight of God, said the Psalmist, are only 
as yesterday when it is past or a watch in the night. Even so 
throughout the ages there have been men of vision who lived 
in the eternal present, their faith abiding in principles that never 


this that our faith has taken on in these latter 
days such a breath-taking significance. To indicate 
this enlarging scope of our name, we need to re- 
view some of our history. 

The history of Universalism as an organized 
movement in America is one story. Fascinating 
as it is, there is no time to rehearse it now. The 
story of Universalist doctrine, however, and its 
impact upon religious thinking in America, is some- 
thing to be considered in pointing up the present 
situation. 

We can scarcely appreciate the horror and con- 
sternation that was stirred in the orthodox camp 
by the preaching of John Murray and the stalwarts 
who followed him in the decades immediately after 
the 1770’s. It was a dark and dismal time. The good 
news, the glad tidings of Jesus were no longer the 
central theme in the prevailing theology. The dog- 
ma of an endless flaming hell, a pit of literal brim- 
stone in which the unsaved multitudes would burn 
forever, was paramount, almost the only theme to 
which preachers addressed themselves. It was an 
obsession. 

There was nothing gentle in the assault which 
the fathers of our faith launched against this dog- 
ma. They attacked it head-on, smiting it and its 
protagonists hip and thigh. They denounced it as 
a monstrous perversion of the Christian gospel. 
It was unscriptural, they declared, and they proved 
it by Holy Writ. It was a travesty on justice, they 
said; and in his heart, every honest man agreed. 
It was a libel upon the name of God, they averred, 
summoning as their witness the very Bible which 
the apostles of hell-fire professed to revere. Thus, 
armed with Scripture, logic, reason, ridicule and 
every other weapon which an outraged moral sen- 
timent could command, these crusaders joined the 
battle on front, flank and rear. Tough-minded they 
were, contemptuous of opposition, patient in per- 
secution, valiant in spirit. And for a hundred years 
the fight went on. 

In the theological vacuum of today, when so 
many of the preachers of the avowed free mind 
are spending their time shaking themselves down 
and trying to decide whether they believe anything 
at all, it is impossible even to imagine what this 
onslaught meant. Spiritual atomic bombs. were 
bursting in the camps of orthodoxy, scattering 
ideological destruction in their wake. The old power 
of fear was losing its hold on the public mind. 
The flames of hell were dying down, going out. If 
men were not quite sure of what they did believe, 
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they became more and more certain of what they 
did not believe. They did not believe in the pagan 
pit which a spiritually impoverished Christendom 
had borrowed from the ancient Babylonians; and 
they could no longer believe in the kind of God who 
would sustain or tolerate such an abomination. 
Among thinking persons, persons with perceptive 
and sensitive spirits, the hell-and-damnation epoch 
was drawing to a close. 

But the point we must get is this. These pio- 
neers, these crusaders, never became aware of the 
implications of the great truth which they were 
proclaiming. They were preaching universal sal- 
vation, to be sure. They were proving beyond all 
peradventure that, if any human soul is to be 
fully saved, eventually every human soul must find 
and share that salvation. This consummation, how- 
ever, was conceived to be almost wholly a post- 
mortem affair. Men must die before they could 
really be saved. Only beyond the grave would the 
power of God to work this saving miracle be fully 
exercised. 

What they missed is that the gospel of Jesus 
is enunciated in the present tense. The kingdom 
of God—that is what he called it in the language 
of his day—that kingdom, he said, is within you, 
in your midst. It is to be set up and promoted in 
this present world. Salvation, in the sense of a life 
aroused, awakened, reoriented and redirected— 
and salvation means that if it means anything— 
is not something which men must die to gain. We 
begin to achieve it here and now; since what we 
call time is only a symbol, an abstraction, a tool 
that we use in our thinking. 

Jesus proclaimed a salvation that is social and 
this-worldly; a grammarian would describe it as 
in the first person, plural! number and present 
tense. Whereas, our pioneers never quite transcend- 
ed the idea of its being personal and other-world- 
ly; or, as the same grammarian would put it, in 
the first person, singular number and future tense. 
This is not to say, however, that the early apostles 
of Universalism were not interested in social re- 
forms. Quite to the contrary, as history bears wit- 
ness. Being humanitarians, they were active in 
every movement for social betterment; but they 
thought of such movements as palliatives in a tem- 
poral, transitional time, never as tokens or imple- 
ments of an order of righteousness to be estab- 
lished and confirmed in this present world. 


These are the implications of Universalism 
which its apostles of the heroic age perceived but 
dimly, or not at all. They were all there in potential, 
only waiting for eyes able to see. It is not that we 
are smarter than our fathers that we see them now. 
We are sharing the enlarged vision of a more per- 
ceptive age. In Fra Giovanni’s letter, shot through 
as it is with spiritual clairvoyance, he reminds 
his friend that life is a generous giver, but we 
judge the gifts by their covering and cast them 
away as ugly, or heavy, or hard. Remove the cov- 
ering, he said, and you will find beneath it a living 
splendor. 
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That is what this new age has done for us. It 
has removed the covering; and with it has gone 
the old concept of time as a fragment split off from 
eternity. Eternity is not something yet to come, 
Eternity is here, with all its potentials. That is 
what Jesus meant when he said that the kingdom 
is at hand, its beginnings not to be postponed tc 
some world beyond the grave. We have caught alsc 
the inwardness of the ancient poet’s concept, quot- 
ed by Paul in his sermon on Mars Hill and thus 
made immortal, that God hath made of one blood 
and spirit all nations of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth. Humankind is one family; and 
henceforth this identity must implement itself in 
a world-wide co-operative fellowship. 

This is Universalism at eleven o’clock today, the 
flowering of a seed planted in American soil a hun- 
dred and seventy-seven years ago. It is no longer 
“a peculiar doctrine,” preached by one small relig- 
ious denomination, but a philosophy of life, sweep- 
ing within its horizons everything pertaining tc 
human welfare, the only philosophy capable oj 
implementing an order of security and peace. What 
we have done to earn it is little enough indeed, al- 
beit we have borne the heat and burden of the day 
The universe has been on our side; the stars in theiz 
courses have been fighting for us. | 

Let no one make haste to conclude that in the 
meantime the ancient doctrines of God, immortal} 
ity and the future life have been disavowed. No’ 
_at all. They are still fundamental in our faith. Bu} 
they have been correlated with the great and in! 
clusive truth of eternity as a present fact, life ag 
a continuing phenomenon, and what we have calle 
the future as an arbitrary designation of a sing] 
phase of that which is in reality timeless. Of the 
fact of God as the intelligent ruling Power in th 
universe I am fully persuaded. I believe that the 
soul of man persists as a conscious entity afte 
what we call death, and that there is an enlargin 
sphere of life beyond the grave. But I-am furthej 
persuaded that the only way to insure a happ 
future is to make the best use of the present, an 
our only concern should be to nurture and disci 
pline souls that are fit to survive in any world té 
come. And that can be done only by enriching thy 
life of the world today. 

The existing world crisis has been precipice 
by cold-blooded commercial rivalry, aided and abe 
ted by cool, calculated, conscienceless political a 
bition. It has shocked thinking men wide-awak 
They recognize the grim fact that the only alter 
native to global destruction is global co-operatiom 
This co-operation must be on the basis of good will 
an honest, sincere desire for mutual understand 
ing. I am not naive enough to suppose that thi 
motive in many quarters is purely moral or ideal 
istic. Much of it is plain fear, the fear of cosmii 
annihilation. It is not the noblest of motives; ye 
it is not to be scorned when it serves to promote thi 
general welfare. ) 

President Hutchins of the University of Chicags 
made ironic reference to this fact in a recent broad 
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cast. He quoted the words of an old French phil- 
osopher who spoke unctiously of “the good news of 
damnation.”’ Maybe the fear of a global damnation, 
said Dr. Hutchins, will frighten us into the crea- 
tion of a world society. And such a society, formed 
for mutual preservation, peace and security, what- 
ever the motive, is Universalism functioning in 
politics and statesmanship. 


This crisis has caught the world in a state of 
moral unpreparedness. In fact, every moral crisis 
in history has found society unready to deal with it. 
The Hebrews had to wander forty years in the wil- 
derness before they were disciplined for freedom in 
the land of promise. Our nation was not ready to 
grapple with the problems created by the eman- 
cipation of the Negro. We were not ready for pro- 
hibition when it was enacted, so it proved a fiasco. 
The industrial order has never been equal to the 
impact of technological advancement. Labor at this 
very moment is finding itself short of the moral 
fiber and spiritual vision necessary to exploit the 
vast power which the last few years have put into 
its hands. And assuredly our government was sad- 
ly unprepared for the sudden ending of the war in 
the Orient. 


So the world stands bewildered. We must act, 
and act in a positive manner, if we are to survive. 
The necessary moral forces exist, but they are in 
diffusion. Will the forces of destruction await 
their integration? Will the atomic bomb remain 
quiescent while the prime ministers deliberate? 
Winston Churchill spoke for all of us when he 
warned that there is not an hour to be wasted, not 
a day to be lost. Our pilgrimage, he said, has 
brought us to a sublime moment in the history of 
the world. But we dare not delay. Within three or 
four years at the most, he calculates, the rest of the 
world will have overtaken the signal progress the 
United States has made in the development of the 
atomic bomb. An editorial in the New York Times 
has put the case in one pointed question: “Can man- 
kind grow up quickly enough to win the race be- 
tween civilization and disaster?” 


I have said that I am frightened, and I wasn’t 
fooling. Everyone of you ought to be; and you 
ought to be asking what we can do to hasten intel- 
ligent action. A broadcaster two days ago, com- 
menting on what he called the failure of the London 
conference, remarked that it had one good effect. 
“Tt has scared the devil out of the whole world.” 
I quote him verbatim. With all my heart I wish 
that were literally true. If we can only scare the 
devil out of enough schemers, opportunists and 
timid reformers, this business of building a decent 
co-operative world structure can go forward. 


What I want at the moment is for the Universal- 
ist Church, your fellowship and mine, to waken 
as one man to an awareness of what has come to 
pass. Have you realized it? The present world sit- 
uation has dropped opportunity, like a ripe apple, 
right into our laps. We have always maintained as 
a religious doctrine that none can be saved unless 
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all are saved, since humankind is one and insep- 
arable. The present world crisis has demonstrated 
that same principle in the political realm. If any 
part of the world, any nation, is to be safe and se- 
cure, the whole world must be made safe and se- 
cure. We shall be saved or we shall be lost together. 
This is Universalism right on the tick of your 
watch. No thoughtful person who is awake will 
dispute it. 


Shall we capitalize this tremendous fact? Shall 
we come into our inheritance? There is no more 
time to rest upon our oars, as we have been doing 
for a generation past. While we rested the slower 
moving multitude moved up and overtook the lead 
which the daring of our pioneer fathers had given 
us. Now let us blaze new trails in the vast new 
land whose frontiers lie open before us. Blow a 
trumpet in Zion! Universalism is the theological 
penicillin for which suffering humanity waits. Pro- 
claim the triumph of this world faith, this turning 
into one of all the hopes, promises and aspirations 
of the martyr souls who have lighted the path to 
this present moment. For the glory of the Lord has 
been revealed, and all flesh is seeing it together . 


Hk * * *k 


CANING OF BRITISH CHILDREN TO BE ABOLISHED 


ECENT cases of birching, the whipping of 

children by a cane, have caused lively dis- 
cussion throughout England and increased par- 
liamentary determination to outlaw the practice. 
Long a standard device to harassed teachers, and 
something of a fond tradition in the “public” 
schools, the oldtime punishment has run afoul of 
modern techniques in the treatment of difficult 
children and social offenders. 


Before Labor came to power, the House of 
Commons was ready to outlaw birching, but found 
too much opposition in the House of Lords. There 
are still many teachers who defend caning. And 
many officials like the one in the juvenile court at 
Manchester who recently ordered the caning of 
two boys aged ten and eleven and vigorously an- 
swered his critics. One mother complained to the 
press that she had been unable to buy in the stores 
the “strong four-foot cane” sold before the war 
“for a few coppers.’ Now she had to put up with 
“a slender cane scarcely two feet long” and to pay 
a shilling for it in the bargain! 


Public opinion is growing impatient, however, 
and Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary, is under- 
stood to be preparing a bill for the next session 
of Parliament which will abolish caning and end 
such severe forms of discipline in penitentiaries 
as solitary confinement—reforms long urged by 
such groups as the Howard League for Penal Re- 
form and in the “Cadogan Report.” The Labor 
Government wished to introduce a reform bill in 
the last session, but could not deal with it in the 
midst of overwhelming economic legislation. (WP) 
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The Second Battle 


of Britain 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


HE second Battle of Britain is on in grim earn- 

est. It is the battle for food. On the successful 
outcome of this battle hangs the very lives of thous- 
ands of these gallant hard pressed people who so 
lately stood alone between America and the con- 
quering hordes of Hitler. 

The stranger visiting postwar London is quite 
appalled by the bomb wreckage two years after 
the fighting. The gaping holes everywhere in evi- 
dence have been “tidied up” as the English say 
but they remain devastating momentos of the ter- 
ror that recently made nightly visits to this. old 
city. Worse than cellar holes exposed to the sky 
are the gutted churches and the empty shells of 
apartment houses once the homes of humble work- 
men. These hollow walls have holes that were case- 
ments but now stare out on the world like the eyes 
of death’s heads. Here also are buildings sheared 
half through, the pitiful intimacies of ruined 
homes still exposed to all who pass by. It will be a 
generation before London is all rebuilt and that 
rebuilding will be possible only if peace is achieved. 

This wreckage, however, is but the reminder of 
a battle past and a battle well and valiantly won. 
Britain’s battle today is against an even more all 
pervasive and all powerful enemy than the Nazi 
Luftwaffe. This new enemy is hunger. 

Nobody is now starving in Britain but every- 
body is a little hungry, and undernourishment is 
a real danger to the health of this people. There is 
an eminently fair food rationing system in opera- 
tion and very little black market activities in food, 
a tribute to the orderly Englishman. This, however, 
is the bleak best that can be said for the situation. 
An austere ration has been recently cut and No- 


vember brought rationing of even the humble po- 


tato. One year ago the English were eating six 
pounds of potatoes each per week. Today under the 
ration each individual is allowed only three pounds. 
Commenting on the present diet of the people in 
response to questions raised in Parliament yester- 
day (November 10) Mr. John Strachey, Minister 
of Food, said, “I entirely agree that the level of 
calories is a matter of grave concern.” A writer in 
the current number of the conservative Spectator 
addressing his remarks to the question, “How 
Much American Food?” says flatly, “Many things 
are needed for European recovery, but the most 
urgent of them all is food.’’ 


“His Majesty’s loyal opposition’ has attempted 
to make some political capital of the food shortage 
but the average Englishman has the good sense to 
realize that Britain’s food crisis is not something 
to be blamed on government bungling. Britain does 
not feed her people in normal times. She is today 
the victim of an unprecedented combination of un- 
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fortunate circumstances. The food shortage is firs’ 
a world shortage. Second, the record breaking 
drought in England cut down the crops seriously 
To this last unforseen calamity is due the rationing 
of potatoes. Americans considering aid for Europe 
must beware of being misled by reactionary press 
stories that insinuate that the Labor governmen 
is in any way to blame for England’s food short' 
age. 
Indeed, the government and the people of this 
island are waging an intelligent and all-out battle 
for food. The Lord Mayor’s Show, that colorfu 
pageant which marks the installation of a new Ma! 
yor in London, was used as an occasion to vam 
tize the work of the country’s land army. 
Coming out of the London School of Economic) 
where we had seen and visited with Professor Har 
old Laski, (that is another story), Dr. ee | 
and I ran right into the Lord Mayor’s processio 
We found ourselves accidentally but quite happily 
situated in an almost front row position for thi) 
ancient ceremony. The bagpipers, the medieva 
pikemen, the aldermen in coaches, and the Lott 
Mayor attired in royal scarlet, riding in his gon 
geous red and gold coach drawn by six sleek gre; 
horses, all provided a breath taking spectacle fo} 
the eyes of two Yankees accustomed to seeing thei! 
own public officials sworn in under quite drab ans 
colorless conditions. But the medieval pageantr} 
was by no means the significant part of this show 
A series of well executed and colorful floats present) 
ed the country and its preoccupation with food pra 
duction to the thousands of city folk that lined th. 
curb of Fleet Street and the other thoroughfare 
through which they wound. On huge flat trailers 
were exhibits showing the production of meat an) 
milk, cereals and vegetables and fruit. Followin, 


_ these came huge posters dramatizing in drawings 


diagrams, and terse sentences the productive ca 
pacity of Britain’s acres in terms of food for pec 
ple. Finally, there was a long parade of mechanize. 
agricultural tools; plows, harrows, planters, dig 
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gers, harvesters and threshers, all drawn by Ford- 
son tractors driven by members of the Women’s 


Land Army. This food show was the real show. It 


even robbed the Lord Mayor’s golden coach of some 
of its romantic glamour judging by the cheering 
thousands who applauded the land army. 

Yes, Britain is fighting her second battle as 
she has fought other desperate engagements, with 
resoluteness and courage. Her people are engaged 
in no theoretical debate on calories. They are faced 
with an immediate and terrible urgency with win- 
ter just around the corner. 

I have talked with professional men and mem- 


bers of Parliament, porters and waiters. Dr. Cum- 


mins and I together have eaten in English homes. 
Neither of us have heard any English man or wom- 
an complain. They are tired from long years of pri- 
vations and restrictions. Many are a little shabby 
superficially ; not because they do not have money 
or disposition to buy new clothes but because the 
clothes are not available. Thousands of these peo- 
ple are always a little hungry. Nevertheless they 
eat their monotonous unpalatable and unsatisfying 
diet without complaint and they “carry on.” 

Stopgap aid in this country is not a subject for 
leisurely committee debate. It is a desperate hope. 
Hurry up America! “It is later than you think; 
oh, much, much later. 


Reflections on Religion and Ethics 
I. Jesus’ Gospel of the Good Life 


Eugene G. Bewkes 


It is clear from the original conditions laid down for the Russell 
Lectureship that the donor was desirous of promoting the Christian 
religion and the good life. He was interested in the Gospels as a 
promising source of insight to aid the reasonable ends of life. Re- 
ligion, especially the message of the Gospels, and ethics are the 
two subjects with which the Russell Lectureship appears to be con- 


cerned. 


This year’s lecturer will present his reflections on ethics and 
religion around three main points: Jesus’ Gospel of the Good Life, 
Philosophy searches for the Good, and finally, the Relation of 
Ethics to Religion. 


T DOES not follow that everything that is pre- 
sented in the Gospels about Jesus by the authors 
or editors is necessarily Jesus’ Gospel. In short, 
each of the individual Gospels had a special appeal. 


Each is a point of view about Jesus, and these 


‘points of view are not entirely consistent. Yet the 


Gospels supply most of the material out of which 
the essential message of Jesus can be derived. 


The achievements of historical scholarship are 
very impressive. There is no branch of scholarly 
effort that can contribute more to the Christian 
religion than historical criticism, yet the Roman 
Church has discouraged it and large areas of Prot- 
estanism oppose it. We personally deplore the re- 
surgence of a reactionary Protestanism which in 
professed devotion to a so-called Biblical religion 
blinds itself to facts which honest men should wel- 
come. Historical criticism has shown greater de- 
votion to the cause of truth, and greater faith in 
the truth than many of the guardians of organized 
religion. 

It must be admitted that the findings of histori- 


eal criticism have a great degree of variation which 


is unavoidable in any process of evaluation and in- 


a 


_terpretation. But this much we can say, that the 
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- findings show beyond question that there is no war- 


rant at all for claiming a Biblical view of man or 
a Biblical point of view about history or a Biblical 
view about Jesus: there just is no “the Biblical 
point of view.” 


Furthermore, it is the position of this paper 
that there is increasing historical evidence for re- 
garding Jesus’ own Gospel of the Kingdom as pri- 
marily this-worldly. As we try to get behind the 
gospels to the tradition or traditions out of which 
they in turn took shape, we cannot avoid the im- 
pression that Jesus is nearer to the pre-exilic Old 
Testament prophets than he is to the apocalyptic 
pseudo-prophets who did their bizarre sky-writing 
in the centuries after the Exile. He is closer also 
to the earlier prophets in spirit than to the legal- 
istic scribes and pharisees who spun the web of 
Jewish Law. ' 


If we allow ourselves to get as close as we can 
to the historical Jesus we see one who was very 
human, who ate and slept and walked, and who was 
a lay teacher of religion. He rode on no clouds and 
did not preach that he ever would. His message was 
on the ground among men. The parables and all 
the evidence of his personality behind the teaching 
reveal a healthy minded religious spirit interested 
in men and women now. It is not surprising that 
we have some sayings attributed to him which, if 
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he did say them, would cause us to regard him as 
psychologically suspect. 


Nor again is it surprising that after the event 
of his life and death there should have been great 
diversity in the development of thinking about him. 
That there was uniqueness about this man every- 
body from the lowliest follower to a scholar like 
Paul, seemed to recognize. It is the effort to under- 
stand this uniqueness that has given us such a va- 
riety of viewpoints in the Gospels, in the writings 
of Paul, in the Christian communities in the early 
years and through the centuries since. Apparently 
there never was one single point of view about him 
after he was gone, for we know now that even in 
Palestine itself prior to the written Gospels, there 
were two centers of Christian thinking and not 
one, as was formerly supposed. 


We do know that Jesus’ Gospel can be charac- 
terized as a gospel of the Kingdom of God. In Jesus’ 
time and immediately following there were those 
who translated this into other-worldly terms. Our 
modern apocalyptically bent theologians follow 
that strain and claim Biblical warrant. There is 
some Biblical basis to be sure, but it is our judg- 
ment that what Biblical basis there is, it was a mis- 
taken view from the start. 


It is impossible to understand Jesus apart from 
an understanding of his time, but the more we do 
know about the current history then, and the more 
we uncover about Jesus, the more it is possible to 
appreciate the sanity and simplicity of a spiritual 
message that was intended to give fullness of life 
now. We cannot begin to sketch the contemporary 
scene, but any student of the years preceding and 
_ contemporary with Jesus knows that within Juda- 
ism, by reason of disastrous happenings, there 
were many varieties of religious emphasis. We all 
know about the Zealots and the Essenes and the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees. There were others 
also. The same elements that were present in Juda- 
ism in Jesus’ lifetime persisted after he was gone. 
Some of these religious varieties and oddities were 
grafted on to the simple Gospel of Jesus, and in 
doing so distorted it. As Professor Frederick Grant 
has pointed out, even in Paul, “The Kingdom has 
practically disappeared in its original form, and 
has become something purely eschatological and 
transcendent.’’ He says further that, “The New 
Testament shows evidence of a steady movement 
away from a this-worldly conception of the King- 
dom which might possibly be misunderstood in a 
political sense, in the direction of a purely trans- 
cendental, other-worldly conception ... ” 


There is, however, a very great deal of warrant 
for concluding that Jesus in talking about the 
Kingdom of God meant that the will of God should 
reign in the lives of men beginning right there 
in Palestine, from where it would spread through- 
out the world. He called it the Kingdom of God. It 
has nothing to do with any particular government, 
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though it will affect the way men govern. It sug- 
gests no Utopean arrangement of society, but it 
will affect society in innumerable ways—that is 
why it is this-worldly in effect. It is transcendent 
only in the sense that God himself is transcendent. 
This message of the Kingdom is a simple message. 
In one sense it is really not anew message, although 
he gave it new form. Jesus got it out of the pro- 
phetic past, out of the best Psalms. He got it out 
of the deepest vein in Judaism. God’s will be done 
here and now, today and tomorrow. He tried to 
make it meaningful to common men by parable and 
other figures of speech which have an indelible 
authenticity about them. Remarkably illuminating 
as some of these sayings are, his uniqueness lies 
more in the impression that this Kingdom of God. 
this goodness of the will, was wonderfully present 
in him. It is obvious that in his sayings and para- 
bles we find him endeavoring to translate the mean- 
ing of the will of God into ethical relationships. It 
is the ethical implications which confirm our con- 
fidence that Jesus was interested in human life 
now. The Parable of the Good Samaritan—there 
is nothing other-worldly about that. When it is 
said that the Sabbath exists for man, not man for 
the Sabbath, we have the saying of a man interest- 
ed in human values. No higher value can be placed 
on man than is done by him. The Golden Rule is 
a sort of generalized ethical norm. Jesus is vitally 


interested in ethics. 
| 


Furthermore, the statement of Jesus that mau 
should love God with all his heart and mind an 
soul and strength and love his neighbor as him 
self is indicative of Jesus’ recognition that th 
good life starts from the inside. The good life starts 
from a good will—the Kingdom of Heaven Bee i 
—and manifests itself in attitudes and conduc 
toward others which are good will actions. Good 
will action is a treatment of others on the samé 
plane of treatment as that which we would our4 
selves approve. These clearly-put utterances of Je- 
sus are obviously impressive. We know practically 
nothing, however, about Jesus’ intellectual reflec 
tions which must have been to some extent behing 
his concise ethical formulations. We must recog: 
nize, therefore, that even if we take Jesus’ teactl 
ings as a whole, that teaching does not take th 
place of a philosophic approach to ethics. It does 
not remove the necessity for such an approach 
because, in the first place, we need intellectual ex 
amination of religious and moral affirmations, an 
in the second place, moral philosophy is necessary 
in order to find ground for moral principles and tc 
make them meaningful in their application to spe- 
cific issues and problems. Every generation, if it 
remains intellectually alive, will of necessity become 
philosophically reflective about ethics. The unprej- 
udiced theologian will welcome the philosophica 
effort and himself be a part of that study. 


(to be continued) 
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Christianity and Communism > 


‘Edmund A. Whitman 


The tendency of the day is towards a more equal distribution of 
the products of the community. The proletariat is on the march. 
The established order is on the defensive. The Church is at the 


cross roads. 


T IS recorded in the second chapter of the Acts 

of the Apostles that, after the vacancy in the 
twelve had been filled by the election of Matthias, 
the twelve who had remained in Jerusalem, with 
others numbering in all one hundred and twenty, 
“were together and had all things in common and 
they sold their possessions and goods and parted 
them to all as any man had need.” 


This is further amplified in chapter four, read- 
ing, “And the multitude of them that believed were 
of one heart and soul: and not one of them said 
that ought of the things that he possessed was his 
own, but they had all things in common. For nei- 
ther was there any one among them that lacked: 
for as many as were possessors of land or houses 
sold them, and brought the prices of the things that 
were sold, and laid them down at the apostles’ feet; 
and distribution was made unto every man accord- 
ing as he had need.” 


The community, or church as it was called, grew 
rapidly to some three thousand and later to five 
thousand including some of the priests. 


This recital suggests three questions: what was 
the impelling cause that induced the disciples to 
form this community; why did it increase so rap- 
‘idly and why was it so ruthlessly exterminated? 
These questions have not only remained unan- 
swered for nineteen hundred years, but no dis- 
cussion of them appears in theological literature. 
The entire situation has been ignored. 


This recital from the Acts gives ground for, at 
least, a suspicion that this ‘all things in common” 
was a part of the teaching and preaching of Jesus. 
Although such direct teaching by him is not found 
in any of the four Gospels, there are sayings by 
him that, assembled, throw a strong light on the 

way of life in the “Kingdom of God” on earth that 
he preached. It is my purpose to present the picture 
that can be drawn from such sayings and the 
events of his life and ministry. 


The idea and practice of all things in common 
was familiar to the Jewish people, as it was one of 
the main tenets of the Essenes, an ascetic Jewish 
sect. Some of the members of that cult lived in 
“communities of their own, but others lived among 
the people. 


Jesus, as a youth, was interested in the Jewish 
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law with its six hundred and fourteen command- 
ments, but his preaching mission dated from his 
baptism by John the Baptist. John was preaching 
repentance for the Kingdom of God is at hand. 
This phrase, ‘Kingdom of God,” nowhere appears 
previously in Jewish religious literature. Jesus 
seems to have adopted it to describe the new way 
of life that he preached. He listened to John’s 
preaching. 


We know little of the scope of John’s preaching. 
Matthew and Luke give a brief account of some of 
his answers to the people asking what they should 
do. Among other injunctions he said, ““He that hath 
two coats let him impart to him who hath none, and 
he that hath food let him do likewise.’ This has 
a squint towards a sharing of one’s possessions. 
John continued his mission until he was impris- 
oned by Herod and later beheaded. The gospel ac- 
count is that this was done to please a woman, but 
the Jewish historian, Josephus, writing some thirty 
years after the event records that, “John was a 
good man and commanded the Jews to exercise vir- 
tue both as to righteousness toward one another 
and piety toward God, but Herod, lest the great in- 
fluence that John had over the people might put 
it into power and infiuence to raise a rebellion. 
thought it best by putting him to death to prevent 
any mischief he might choose.” 


Herod had little cause to fear John’s preaching 
of piety to God, but he may very well have found an 
attack on the established order of society by the 
preaching of the righteousness toward one another. 


Jesus early in his preaching told his critics: 
“Think not that I have come to destroy the law and 
the prophets. I am not come to destroy but to ful- 
fill’ and such was his consistent attitude. 


Mark records that a scribe, one learned in the 
law, asked him what commandment is the first of 
all. Jesus answered: “The first is thou shalt love 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy mind and all thy strength,” and he 
added: “The second is like unto it thou shall love 
thy neighbor as thyself. There is none other com- 
mandment greater than these.” When the scribe 
answered “discreetly” agreeing with Jesus, the 
latter retorted: “Thou art not far from the King- 


_ dom of God.” 
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The first of these commandments is found in 
Deuteronomy and the second in Leviticus written 
in the law some six hundred years previously when 
the Jewish life was largely pastoral and agricul- 
tural, yet Jesus makes them the keystone of his 
preaching though the country was then largely 
urban with the complexities of urban life. 


This juxtaposition of these two commandments 
was familiar to the Jews for when a “certain law- 
yer” asked him: “Teacher, what shall I do to in- 
herit eternal life?” Jesus parried the question by 
asking “What is writ in the law? How readest 
thou?’ He answered by quoting these two’ com- 
mandments. Jesus promptly replied: “This do and 
thou shalt live.” 

A more significant occurence is that of the rich 
man referred to in Luke as the “young ruler’? who 
came asking his way to eternal life. This incident 
appears in three gospels in almost identical form. 
Jesus quoted to him five of the ten commandments, 
adding “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
When the young man protested “All these things 
have I done from my youth up,” Jesus sent him 
away to sell all he had and give to the poor, it being 
cbvious that “great possessions” (“great riches,” 
Mark) are wholly inconsistent with loving thy 
neighbor as thyself. 

Jesus’ reply was evidently not a personal pre- 
scription for this inquirer for he at once turned to 
his disciples with a denunciation of wealth. “How 
hardly shall a rich man (‘they that have riches,’ 
Mark) enter into the Kingdom of God, and it is 
easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye 
than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of 
God.” The modern Christian is still echoing the 
exclamation of the apostles, “Who then can be 
saved?” It was merely riches that he denounced, as 
elsewhere he warned his disciples to “beware of the 
mammon of unrighteousness’ with no provision 
for mammon by the righteous, as he charged that 
“Ye cannot serve both God and mammon” and ‘‘Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures on earth” and “For 
where your treasure is there will your heart be 
also.” 

With all in the Kingdom entering empty handed. 
how was life to go on? In the sayings of Jesus in 
the so-called Sermon on the Mount his injunction 
was specific: ‘““Be not anxious (‘take no thought,’ 
King James) for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what 
ye shall put on.” It is impossible to take this in- 
junction literally, but if the individual is entitled 
to his allotted share of the production of his com- 
munity “each according as he had need,” there is 
no cause for anxiety for the future. 

The conclusion is inescapable that Jesus taught 
and preached community of possessions. 

In considering the second question, while Jesus’ 
preaching was largely confined to Galilee, he sent 
out the twelve by twos to spread his teachings and 
later sent out seventy by twos, giving instructions 
as to what they should wear and how to conduct 
themselves, but no definite instructions appear 
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about the way of life in the Kingdom of God. Ii 
can hardly be doubted that the many converts s8¢ 
made welcomed the organization in Jerusalem anc 
flocked to join it. 

As to the third question, the ruling classes fel 
they had put an end to what they regarded as this 
communistic nonsense with the crucifixtion of it 
preacher and leader. His overturning the tables of 
the money changers and the expulsion from the 
Temple of those that sold doves was hardly an of. 
fense requiring capital punishment, but this dis. 
turber of the established order must be gotten ric 
of. Seizing on his preaching of the Kingdom, the} 
manufactured the charge that he intended to be its 
King, in the evident hope that it would appeal tc 
Pilate as a threat to the Roman power. Pilate 
could find no fault in him, but yielded to clamos 
that Jesus be delivered to them. They subjectec 
him to a farcical trial before a rump court and hur. 
ried him to his death without any reference to the 
Sanhedrin or other judicial tribunal. Danger to the 
public order was apparently ended. Not so, how 


ever, as it now flamed anew. | 


It is apparent that the chief priests and ruler: 
in Jerusalem viewed with renewed apprehensior 
the increasing numbers of “the disciples.” They 
sent for Peter and John and after keeping them 
overnight in prison “threatened”? them and le 
them go as a body of peaceful citizens forming 4 
new sect resembling the Essenes. There was noth: 
ing they could do but threaten. 

“Murmuring” arose among the Grecian Jew! 
that their widows were neglected and the twelv 
decided to put the management of the church in ths 
hands of a board of administration with Stephe 
at the head. This again was cause for alarm to th 
established order, but they were helpless. The 
came Ananias and Sapphira. Whatever the caus| 
of their death the established order charged aj 
once that this sharing of possessions was no longe} 
voluntary and would create a state within a stat! 
and end in a political revolution and the Cea 
tion of the established order. So a mob was assem 
bled and Stephen was stoned and “the witnesse: 
laid their garments at the feet of a young mal 
named Saul and Saul was consenting to his death. 


With at least the approval of the authorities 
Saul lead a pogrom against the church, its membe 
being scattered through Judea and Samaria an 
without the slightest show of legal authority lai 
waste the church, entering every house, and dra 
ging men and women and committed them to pris 
on. It was while he was on the way to Damascul 
“breathing out threatening and slaughter” to th) 
disciples that his conversion occurred. | 

This wholesale persecution ended for all tim: 
the Christian church among the Jews. It may we)! 
be that it would have been ended everywhere ex 


_ cept for Paul, the evangelist to the Gentiles. Pau 


was a Roman citizen and evidently a man of mean: 
of high position in the community, but as a man o 
the world his opinion and belief were that commu 
nism could not continue to exist as a voluntar: 
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oody, but Jesus’ preaching of love appealed to him. 

Jesus said, “A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another,” although he said 
at another time, “If ye love them that love you 
what reward have you?” This commandment is a 
pure abstraction, leaving its application to life to 
the individual conscience. This became the essence 
of Paul’s preaching without attempting to make 
definite practical application of the commandment 
other than in the phrase of the Irishman, ‘‘Now be 
aisy, and if you can’t be aisy be as aisy as you can.” 

Paul went to the Gentiles. The pagan world was 
growing weary of the multiplicity of Deities and a 
self-centered religion. The new religion from the 
East with the new element of interest in others 
than themselves and its vision of a future life with 
no Charon ferry across the Styx appealed to them; 
the Dr. Hale formula of “Look out and not in, up 
and not down, forward and not backward and lend 
a hand.” 

It is worthy of note that in all his epistles Paul 
mentions love thy neighbor as thyself only twice: 
in one instance as a setting for his text, ‘Love is 
the fulfillment of the law.” 

It may be asked why no mention of this sharing 
of goods appears in any of the four gospels. They. 
however, were written or rather compiled from 
what sources we know not, years after the cruci- 
fixion and under the stimulus of the Pauline 
preaching. The communistic experience had been 
forgotten or regarded as no part of the mission of 
Christianity. 

The world has lived with the Pauline version of 
Christianity for nineten hundred years with what 
result? 

Shortly after the first world war a high ecclesi 
astic in the most Catholic city—-Vienna—was asked, 
“What does your Christianity amount to? See all 
the ruin and desolation about us.”’ The churchman 
replied sadly, “Christianity? It has never been 
tried.”” Others have made the same remark. Now, 
after more than a thousand years of Christian 
influence, Germany vies with Shinto Japan in bar- 
barous cruelties with Japan coming off second best. 

It will be asked, assuming that my thesis has 
been established, has it anything other than an 
academic interest in view of the age old inborn 
passion for self of the human animal and the belief 
that a communistic organization can not long con- 
tinue to exist in the absence of force? Violence 
was no part of Jesus’ teaching, but there may be 
other ways of bringing about sharing of goods 
without physical violence. 

_ The time has now come not only for a rethink- 
ing of missions but for rethinking what the world 
now knows as Christianity with greater stress on 
what we shall do and less on what we shall believe 
in the light of the pathetic wail echoed through 
Nineteen hundred years “Why call ye me Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things which I say ae 
If it be objected that doing is economics and 
not religion, the distinction between the two is 
shadowy, but the question now is not one of words 
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or definitions but of a way of life in the Kingdom 
of God. But how? And in what manner? Jesus 
certainly never envisaged his way of life being en- 
forced by violence. Are there not, however, other 
and peaceful methods? 

Mr. Davis in his book “The Mission to Moscow” 
tells of his interview with Stalin in which he told 
him that the views of many in America for a fairer 
distribution of wealth and opportunity were not 
far different from those of Russia, but America 
had found a better way than Russia and that was 
by taxation. Davis went on to describe how a large 
a part of his wife’s and his own fortune would 
on their death go to the Government in death 
duties. 

The days of large fortunes to be transmitted to 
one’s heirs are doomed and smaller fortunes will 
receive the same drastic treatment. The amounts so 
collected by the State will eventually be used for 
the common benefit, although at the present time 
they are used for the benefit of the underpriv- 
ileged. 

The country has already gone a long way to- 
wards taxation for the benefit of everybody. The 
public schools and parks, local and national, are 
open to all, but are paid for and maintained from 
taxes. 

The tendency of the day is towards a more 
equal distribution of the products of the commun- 
ity. The proletariat is on the march. The established 
order is on the defensive. The Church is at the 
cross roads. 


IS YOUR RELIGION “MUFFLED”? 


R. H. G. Wells says of one of his characters 

that she was taught at school ‘“‘what I may 
best describe as Muffled Christianity; a temper- 
ate and discreet system designed primarily not to 
irritate parents.” 

It is a suggestive phrase in a time when we have 
a habit of asking that we be “conducted through 
life; all risks to be taken by some one else.” A 
great deal of modern religion is of the muffled 
order. It is “temperate and discreet.’”’ The harsher 
aspects of religion, its stern demands, its rigorous 
and exacting features are toned down in the inter- 
ests of accommodating moderation or in the inter- 
ests of a false respectability which thinks people 
are queer if they get excited about a given situa- 
tion affecting human welfare. 

There are in our society too many systems and 
organizations whose stock-in-trade seems to be 
vague sentiments about a higher life, amiable no- 
tions about finer feelings and good-hearted belief 
in anything. Evil in human relations is not miti- 
gated by mere sentiment, it is only destroyed by 
practical and never ceasing effort. The kingdom of 
God will never be established through a muffled 
religion; rather it demands the willingness to work, 
suffer, and sacrifice for its establishment. 


William J. Arms in The Builder 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ANSWERS SCOTT AND ZIEGLER 
To the Editor: 


I am sorry that I have been so slow in writing some- 
thing in answer to Harold Scott’s letter which appeared 
in the September 6 issue of the LrapER. I have been 
swamped for the first month of the school year and just 
now got my head above water. Perhaps I can in this letter 
say a word to Mr. Scott and also to Mr. Ziegler in answer 
to his communication in the October 4 issue. 


First, regarding Mr. Scott’s objection to my use of the 
term “purpose” as implying both consciousness and a per- 
sonal agent. It is, of course, possible to use “purpose” of 
any process that has a “foreseeable outcome,” but it is 
not usually used so broadly. Descartes banished “final 
cause,” i.e., purpose from his system of knowledge because 
it introduced an element of confusion and made impossible 
the foreseeing of outcomes. Present day scientists, quite 
properly, refuse to use the term “purpose” even when they 
admit or affirm a “direction” in the process of nature. If 
the word is used it is at once qualified as meaning not true 
purpose but as being the appearance of purpose or “pur- 
pose without a Purposer.” 


I think the issue is clarified if we use the term “purpose” 
in its primary and natural sense as the expression of a con- 
scious mind, and let the scientist use some term more ap- 
propriate to his method. For “purpose” in the true sense 
is not a scientific category. I should like, in my term, to 
question an expresion in Mr. Scott’s letter; the ‘foresee- 
able outcome.” Foreseeable outcomes are precisely the re- 
sults of purely mechanistic processes and not purposes. 
It was because of the unforeseeable aspect of purpose that 
Descartes barred it and it is for the same reason that scien- 
tists still get along without it. Despite this common usage 
Mr. Scott or anyone else can use “purpose” to mean “direc- 
tion” in process that has a foreseeable outcome if he so 
desires and if he makes it clear in what sense he is using it. 


The same—to my mind—misuse of “purpose” appears 
in the letter of Mr. Ziegler in the October 4 issue. He is 
dealing with one of the most difficult problems of Christian 
theology and while I hold to a position that differs from 
him I hold it with much humility and without pretense that 
it does not contain an inner difficulty as does also that of 
the universalist. 


When he says, “We are products of the universe pur- 
pose and have no ability effectively to deny that purpose 
in our lives, since we have no life in it,’”’ he seems to mean 
by purpose either a rationally irresistible process or a 
sovereign decree of God. If God has elected all to salvation, 
then, of course, we cannot resist him. This is a kind of be- 
nign and one-sided Calvinism. In truly moral or personal 
relations, however, such as the relation of the good God to 
His human children, there is real freedom; the triumph of 
God is not by coercion but by the persuasion of grace. But 
iv it is by persuasion it is not compulsion and there is the 
possibility of an individual not responding to God’s good- 
ness. If there is no such possibility, then freedom is an il- 
lusion. If freedom is real, then it would seem that an indi- 
vidual could so persistently separate himself from God that 
he would cease to exist. This would frustrate the purpose 
of God in a particular instance; it would elimate from the 
universe a formerly existing person; it would not frustrate 
God’s purpose that ultimately all living beings should be 
saved. This seems to me to be a better choice than to hold 


to universal salvation at the cost of the real freedom of man | 


and therefore of the truly moral and personal relations 
between God and man in which really consists salvation. 


Mr. Ziegler also seems to find a contradiction in my 
affirmations, on the one hand, that God made the world 
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and man good, and on the other, that there is some evi 
in the world and in man. He also would agree, I am sure 
that God made the world and man good. Does he hold tha 
there is no evil in the world and in man? If so, there i: 
no difference between the universalist and the Christia: 
Scientist, and that is the question I raised in my letter t 
Dr. John van Schaick. The evil in the world and in mai 
has always been understood in Christian theology as th« 
result of man’s sin and the possibility of his sinning arise: 
out of his freedom. Is Mr. Ziegler, in this objection to my 
position, asuming the position that (1) there is now no evi 
in the world, (2) that man never has sinned, (3) that man’; 
freedom is not such as to make possible his disobedienc 
to the will of God? 


I do not claim that the answer to the basic questions 0. 
man’s moral freedom and God’s ultimate triumph are easy 
There may be no wholly satisfactory answer. But it seem 
to me that Mr. Ziegler, by the form of his challenge to m: 
statements, has laid upon himself the necessity of doin: 
some answering and explaining. 

Hugh Vernon Whit 


Berkeley, California | 
@ 


DELIGHTED WITH DR. GILROY’S ARTICLE 


| 
To the Editor: | 


I have just been able to peruse through my copy ry 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, and I want to Bay how delighted | 
was to read the article by Dr. Gilroy on “Concerning Uni, 
versalists.” I have long felt this affinity with the Congre: 
gationalists and devoutly hoped it would become more o- 
a reality. Now for the first time, it becomes known to m| 
and doubtless to thousands of other Universalists that 
request for closer ties between these bodies was er | 
presented by the Congregationalist denomination itsel 
Why have we not heard of it before from the official head) 
of our church? I can only construe that they chose a close: 
affiliation with the Unitarian than the Congregationalis 
brethern. This, in my humble judgment, is to be regrette} 
because a closer relationship between the Congregational 
ists and Universalists would have militated toward a Be 
unity between all three of these liberal religious bodies. 


Henry H. Schoole} 


Providence, R. I. 


@ 1 
| 
—_——————— 
SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 
UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUSE 
31 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


The Service Committee has shipping tags or 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 


CASH for the purpose of buying food should 
be sent directly to THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH: 
OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ps tt See 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


| 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Mrs. Holbrook Mulford 


STRIVING TOWARD A 
BETTER WORLD ORDER 


To attend a meeting of the national 


board of the United Council of Church’ 


Women and be an integral part of that 
meeting has a very sobering effect up- 
on one going for the first time. One is 
impressed with the power for good that 
radiates from a small group of women 
committed to the administration of the 
Council’s program, which may provide 
a channel for the united voice and ac- 
tion of the Church striving toward a 
better world order. 


Included in the attendance were thirty- 
eight state council presidents, de- 
nominational presidents as well as the 
officers and the area representatives of 
the National Council. Mrs. James Hen- 
derson, state president of Rhode Island, 
Helen C. Robertson of Providence, who 
represented the Unitarian Alliance, and 
your president were the three repre- 
sentatives of the Liberal churches. 


The Council was fortunate to have 
wo representatives in Europe this past 
summer. The President, Mrs. Harper 
Sibley, visited in England and on the 
continent, and Mrs. Worrell, Executive 
Secretary, visited the several war-torn 
countries, Germany, Poland, Czechoslo- 
fakia and Italy. Both of these women 
vent to see conditions for themselves 
nd to bring us first-hand information 

to the needs of the people and also 
} learn where and how the quantities 
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of food, clothing and money sent by the 
Church World Service are being dis- 
tributed. Mrs. Sibley assured us, as did 
our own Carleton Fisher at Canton, 
that while all that Americans had done 
had been appreciated and so gratefully 


received, we must continue to share, 


and keep on sharing our material com- 
forts. Speaking reverently but para- 
phrasing the familiar quotation she 
said, “Man’s extremity is woman’s op- 
portunity—and never before as today.” 

Preceding the regular sessions of the 
Board, arrangements had been made 
for members to attend various sessions 
of the United Nations. This was an ex- 
perience to cherish; just to feel that 
for a few short hours one can partici- 
pate in a genuine international exper- 
ience. No matter what the subject up 
for discussion, there is an awareness of 
the multiplicity of opinions as the dis- 
cussion proceeds. Men whose _ back- 
ground and culture are conservative 
and imperialistic have reason to differ 
greatly from those whose heritage is 
found in a free democratic country. 
Language is one of the lesser barriers, 
it would seem, for as one tongue is 
spoken on the floor, the words come to 
the listener through head phones in 
whichever of five languages he may 
prefer to listen, Russian, French, Span- 
ish, Chinese or English. Great are the 
lessons to be learned here and we must 
be patient as this great instrument of 
peace slowly progresses. 

Mabel Head, whom many of you 
heard address the Assembly at Canton, 
was the guiding hand as we journeyed 
to Lake Success and back to New York. 
She addressed an evening meeting of 
the board and urged a mass movement 
of interest in the United Nations. Since 
wars begin in the minds of men it is 
in the minds of men and women that 
the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed. 

For two days, we listened to reports 
of committees whose members have 
been at work since the last biennial 
session of the Council implementing 
the program set up at that time. The 
work of the Council reaches out 
through ten million women. Is it any 
wonder that the leaders feel no under- 
taking is too great if such an army 
can be united in understanding and 
purpose? And further they believe this 
can be done through Christian Fellow- 
ship. Perhaps it will be the mission of 
the Universalist Church to help push 
out the horizons of this Council to a 
universal fellowship. 

Jeannette C. Mulford 


OPEN HOUSE AT THE 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


As the Christmas season draws near, 
our thoughts turn to the spot long hal- 
lowed in the thought of Universalist 
Women; the wee cottage at North Ox- 
ford, Mass., where Clara Barton was 
born on Christmas Day, 1821. 

Open House will be observed on Sun- 
day, December 14, from three to five 
o’clock in the afternoon. All Universal- 
ists are invited to begin the holiday 
season with a visit to this historic spot, 
to see the interesting relics of Clara 
Barton’s time, and to join in the spirit 
of festivity and good fellowship which 
always pervades this gathering. 

To many of us this annual pilgrim- 
age to the Birthplace has become an 
annual inspiration. 


WELCOME TO MISS HULL 


Anne W. Hull, our new office secre- 
tary, has had a thorough business train- 
ing and years of experience along pro- 
motional lines. For the past three 
years, she has been staff secretary for 
the Red Cross in fund-raising cam- 
paigns in the Back Bay and Beacon 
Hill districts. For eight years she 
served as Director of Girls’ Work Pro- 
gram at East Side Settlement, New 
York, and for six years as Finance 
Secretary of the national Y.W.C.A. 

We welcome her to our staff, and 
wish her joy in the new fellowship. 


THE WOMEN CARRY ON 


Word has come of the signal success 
of the women’s group in Richmond, In- 
diana, which keeps the church alive 
and exerts a strong influence in the 
community although there is no Univer- 
salist church or Church School in the 
town. Their leader, Mrs. Lawrence 
Hoover, is the efficient Social Action 
Chairman of the state organization. 

A similar group is the A.U.W. of 
Roxbury, Mass., whose members re- 
cently braved the ice and snow of the 
first winter storm to show in a practi- 
cal way their devotion to the denomia- 
tion, although they have no church 
home. 

All honor to these loyal women. 

The sewing group of the A.U.W. of 
the First Universalist Church, Medford, 
shipped 200 pounds of clothing for Eu- 
ropean relief during October. They sew 
each Wednesday. 

Mrs. Leander Corbin, of the above 
group, is conducting a study class on 
“Universalism” for the A.U.W. once a 
month. 
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Church Gehocla and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon. Street, Boston 8 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 
TO CAMERA FANS 


The following article which appeared 
last spring in “The Christian Science 
Monitor” may give an idea to an indi- 
vidual, or to some church group among 
whose members is an amateur photog- 
rapher. 


“For years a number of amateur 
movie makers have banded together in 
the Minneapolis Cine Club to enjoy 
each other’s films, profit from mutual 
criticism, and sometimes bask in praise 
for good work done. They have grown 
from the purely personal picture enter- 
tainment, and specialized in gardens, 
lake scenes, animals, scenic trips, and 
such civic interests as the Aquatennial 
parade, and ball games. 


“Now for the past two months the 
Cine Club has been quietly sharing 
some of its best movies with groups of 
people who never have a chance to get 
to picture shows downtown. They are 
the residents in the homes of the aged, 
and the shut-ins at rest homes. Busi- 
ness and professional men by day turn 
into projectionists by night. The num- 
ber of showings during the past win- 
ter passed the sixty mark, with more 
bookings lined up. These hobbyists 
have brightened many a corner and 
given a tremendous lift to their new 
movie fans.” 


A church school class might sponsor 
such a program with a group of senior 
highs going along to sing carols, or a 
younger group conducting a Christmas 
worship service. 


FOR CHILD CARE CENTERS 
IN EUROPE 


Pupils in many Universalist church 
schools are planning at Christmas time 
to bring clothing and toys for use by 
the Universalist Service Committee. 
Rev. Carleton M. Fisher, in charge of 
this work, tells of the need: 


“Jesus was born one winter’s night 
long ago in Bethlehem. Before he 
was many days old, his mother and 
father had to flee into Egypt, taking 
him with them. The baby Jesus had 
no home in those days, but he did 
have loving parents who cared for 
him. So many babies and little chil- 
dren in Europe today are alone in 
the world. They too have no home, 
but worst of all they have no moth- 
ers. or fathers. They need so badly 
friends who care!” 
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OUR TASK AT CHRISTMAS 


The wonderful thing about Christ- 
mas is that it fulfills our dreams. It 
suspends our indifferences and selfish- 
ness and fears and hates, and makes 
men for an instant spiritually kin. No 
man must be hungry or homeiess on 
this day, no child forlorn, no heart for- 
saken, no race despised, no nation out- 
lawed. We must be brothers all, as 
children all of the one Father, and 
must dwell together in his Kingdom. 
And the Kingdom comes on Christmas 
day in millions of human souls the 
world around, so that we see the glory 
ere it fades again ‘into the light of 
common day.’ 


This is our task—to seize and hold 
and perpetuate the Christmastide. ‘To 
live a life, and not merely a single day 
or season, which is delivered of preju- 
dice and pride, hostility and hate, and 
committed to understanding, compas- 
sion and good will. Then will there be 
no more Christian and pagan, Jew and 
Gentile, black and white, native and 
alien, or any other division, but only 
the human family, one as God is one, 
and heirs of his Kingdom. 


John Haynes Holmes 


INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 


It is encouraging to see how many 
church calendars this fall have called 
attention to the International Friend- 
ship Program in the church school. Ex- 
cerpts from the G.S.S.A. bulletin sent 
to superintendents have been widely 
used. Parents have been reminded of 
the envelope which had been given each 
child and of the date when the offering 
was to be received. 


In Lynn, Massachusetts, the younge: 
children have had a different Way 0. 
watching their offering grow, in ¢ 
quart milk bottle Sunday by Sunday 
They set twelve dollars as their goal— 
which in the Orient will buy a year’: 
supply of milk for one child. 

To date, November 21, forty-twe 
church schools have sent in their fal 
Friendship Offerings, a total of $303.00 

| 
BOOKS FOR THE HOME AT 


CHRISTMAS : | 


For family reading, listed by ag: 
groups (N, Nursery; K, Kindergarten 
P, Primary; J, Junior) 

The Christmas Stocking, Dorothy Bar 
uch, Scott, 50¢ (N) 

A gay tale for the youngest ones. 

The Three Camels, Elsie H. Spriggs 
Friendship, 50¢ (K) 

A- Christmas story of a toy shop i 

India 

Cobblestone Lane, Bé van der Groer, 

Pilgrim, $1.50 (P) 

A Dutch legend of Saint Nicholas | 

Once There Was a Little Boy, Doroth} 
Kunhardt, illustrated by Hele} 
Sewell (K-P) Viking, $2.50 
Stories of the boy Jesus on his fit} 
birthday 
Sing for Christmas, Opal Wheeler, i 
lustrated by Gustaf Tenggren, Du 
ton, $3.00 (P-J) i 
Old-time Christmas carols beautifull 
illustrated with stories of how th) 
carols came into being. 
Silent Night, the Story of a Song, Her 
tha Pauli, Knopf, $2.00 (J) | 
How this world-known Christina 
song originated. 
Snow Over Bethlehem, Katherine Mil 
hous, Scribner, $2.00 (J) 
Moravian Christmas in Pennsylvania 
Told Under the Stars and Stripes, A) 
Umbrella Book, Macmillan | 
(P-J) 
Stories of children who have come 
the U. S. A. from other countrie 
Turkey for Christmas, Marguerite a 
Angeli, Westminster, 75¢ (J) 

A family celebrates Christmas. 

A Grandma for Christmas, Alva : 
Seymour, Westminster, $1 (J) 

Norwegian Christmas customs. 

The Christmas Nightingale, Eric I 
Kelly, Macmillan, $2.00 (J) 
Three Polish stories of Christmas 


* * * 


Buy Your Books, From Bibles 'E 
Best Sellers, From The Universalis 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Stree 
Boston 8, Mass. | 


THE CHRISTIAN ad 


Our Library Desk 


“HELPING TEACHERS 
UNDERSTAND CHILDREN” 


The Staff of the Division on Child 
Development and Teacher Personnel; 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1945. 468 pp. $3.50 


This volume is the report of a three 
year project designed to help improve 
a local public school program. Its a- 
vowed purpose is to demonstrate “how 
individual classroom teachers gradually 
deepened their understanding of the 
causes that underlie the conduct of 
children and how they increased their 
skills in identifying such causes in the 
ease of particular children and groups.” 
The method used is that of presenting 
anecdotal records of numerous children 
as written by their teachers and then 
evaluating the insights and interpre- 
tations of the teachers. 


It is a long and detailed book as 
reports of commissions often are but 
because of excellent summaries at the 
end of chapters, the reader is encour- 
aged to keep on to the end and is as- 
sisted in digesting what he has read. 
The report assumes a high level of 
general education on the part of its 
readers and no small amount of knowl- 
edge in the field of contemporary psy- 
chology. The reviewer sometimes had 
a sensation of being on mental stilts 
trying to reach up to and keep going 
in the wordy wisdom of the pages. 


Many passages clamor for quotation 
as illustrative of the general point of 
view that teachers become “personnel 
workers rather than purveyors of sub- 
ject matter or artisans with a bag of 
tools and tricks” as they learn the art 
and techniques of understanding chil- 
dren. Perhaps the following will serve 
to give a taste of the wealth of inform- 
ation available here and of the basic 
philosophy of the report which is per- 
tinent in the field of religious education. 

“Our analysis indicates that teachers 
who understand children show the fol- 
lowing characteristics: (1) they think 
of children’s behavior as caused by a 
series of factors that can be identified 
and they therefore believe that boys 
and girls are understandable and edu- 
cable; (2) they are able to accept 
every child emotionally and to respect 
and value him as a human being; (3) 
they recognize that every child is 
unique and therefore they constantly 
seek information about each of their 
pupils that will enable them to know 
the factors that are influencing their 
development and behavior; (4) they 
know the common developmental tasks 
that all children face during the sev- 

ral phases of their growth and what 
omplications often arise as individuals 
ith varying characteristics and back- 
ounds work at those tasks; (5) they 
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know the more important generaliza- 
tions that describe and explain human 
growth, development, motivation, learn- 
ing and behavior; and (6) they are 
well accustomed to methods of gath- 
ering and organizing relevant informa- 
tion about a child, of finding the scien- 
tific principles to which this informa- 
tion points as explaining the particular 
individual’s maturity level and overt 
actions, and of using these explanatory 
principles—together with the pertinent 
data—as the basis for helping the 
youngster meet his problems of grow- 
ing up.” 

“The first task of a teacher in a 
child study program is to learn that 
significant facts about a particular 
child are sign posts which point to 
specific scientific principles that will 
explain his motivation and behavior. 
—tThe second task is that of learning 
to regard initial conclusions about a 
child as only tentative hypotheses. 
The third task is that of gaining 
enough knowledge of scientific princi- 
ples to interpret the anecdotes.” 

One teacher wrote that she had 
“learned that ‘certain characteristics 
are peculiar to children of certain 
growth stages’ and inferred that she 
‘need not be alarmed over them!’ Rec- 
ognizing that ‘some habits have to be 
curbed’ she nevertheless contended that 
‘children should be allowed to be chil- 
dren.’ What a revolution would come 
about in American education if every- 
one responsible for its policies and 
practice really believed this and had 
an accurate knowledge of the develop- 
mental tasks that are associated with 
various phases of the growth pattern.” 

This fascinating report is stimulat- 
ing and rewarding reading. It would 
seem to be of particular interest and 
value to ministers, directors, teachers 
in leadership training institutes, and 
persons whose task it is to guide the 
growth of teachers. 

Elizabeth B. Burns 


TWO CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


Star Stories, by Gertrude Chandler 
Warner, illustrated by Winifred Brom- 
hall. Pilgrim Press, $1.25 


This is a revised edition of a very 
helpful book on star study for children. 
With its attractive end papers of snow- 
covered fields and star-studded skies, 
and its helpful diagrams showing the 
constellations against dark blue back- 
ground, it is an easy guide. The story 
of Judy tells how she and her neigh- 
bor, Dr. Lorry, watched each night in 
the tennis court to identify the various 
stars. Dr. Lorry was ready with a bit 
of mythology and interesting facts, and 
Judy had some original ways of keeping 
a record of her findings. This little 


book will prove valuable for a family’s 
adventure in astronomy, for a church 
school class studying How Miracles 
Abound, or for any wide-awake boy or 
girl. 

Cobblestone Lane, by Bé van der Groen, 
illustrated by Nora van der Groen. Pil- 
grim Press, $1.50 


This fascinating story of Saint Nich- 
olas is based on a legend from Holland. 
It is a story-poem with pictures in two 
colors. Unlike most stories of Saint 
Nicholas, it tells of children’s gifts to 
him, instead of his gifts to them. Boys 
and girls of Holland work together 
with Peter, his helper, Able, his horse, 
and Chirpee, the bird in the cuckoo 
clock on the wall, to give the good 
saint a much needed rest day. 


Mrs. van der Groen, the author, and 
Nora, her artist-daughter have made a 
beautiful children’s book which is des- 
tined to become a favorite. 

M.W. 


“ALBERT SCHWEITZER: AN AN- 
THOLOGY” 
Edited by Charles R. Joy 


The Beacon Press, Boston. 
Presentation Edition, $5.00 


To a thoughtful man, interested at 
all in the field of religion, the reading 
of this anthology is sheer delight. It 
is what an anthology of Thoreau or 
extracts from Thoreau’s journals are 
to a nature lover. 


From twenty-two published works of 
Dr. Schweitzer on music, on philosophy, 
on ethics, on theology as well as from 
autobiographical material, Dr. Joy has 
made extracts for this book. The ex- 
tracts are so complete in thought that 
the total effect is far from scrappy. 
We are taken into the presence of a 
great man of powerful intellect, deep 
religious faith and humble but com- 
plete consecration. In him, the love of 
God and the love of man unite to a 
greater degree than in any other man 
we know. 


What Dr. Schweitzer has done and 
is doing to lift a burden of pain and 
death from a region without other med- 
ical and surgical help runs like a 
shining thread through every page. We 
happen to agree with his theology, but 
if we disagreed, we should listen to it 
respectfully because of what this man 
is. Dr. Joy visited Dr. Schweitzer re- 
cently and writes a preface and intro- 
duction of great value and absorbing 
interest. The indices, bibliography, and 
biographical table add much to the 
book. The type and style give beautiful 
form to noble content. We congratulate 
the Beacon Press upon this project. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


CUB SCOUT AND COLLECTOR 


George H. Thorburn, III, cub scout 
and collector, is the son of the Rey. 
and Mrs. George H. Thorburn, II of the 
First Universalist Church of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


George has five very fine collections. 
With some boys, collecting is just a 
matter of collecting, but this Cub has 
a great fund of information about his 
collections. In October, he spoke at the 
Cub Leaders’ meeting in Withrow High 
School and in November, he exhibited 
his Indian collection at the Parent- 
Teacher meeting in the Kilgour School. 
In January, his teacher is taking him 
to speak at the Teachers’ Meeting on 
his collections. 


His collection of First Day Covers is 
a very fine one which contains a cover, 
hand stamped in Washington, D. C., 
December 7, 1948, which has a stamp 
of each of the occupied countries on it. 


Another collection is of minerals and 
stones which started when he was only 
three years old. He has over two hun- 
dred specimens in this collection dis- 
played in cabinets which have all but 
taken over the family dining room. 


From his roaming in the Walnut 
Hills near his home, he has brought 
together a fine collection of fossils, all 
of which he has identified and eata- 
logued. 


His collection of Indian relics con- 
tains a hammer stone for softening 
leather and a scraper given him by 
Chief Ho-To-Pi, Chief of the Northern 
Cheyennes. These family heirlooms had 
been in the chief’s family for many, 
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many years. Specimens of pottery, 
both Fort Ancient and Hopewell as- 
pects, animal bones, points, pestles and 
discoidal stones are in his collection 
which is catalogued and numbered. 

Scout Cub George H. Thorburn sings 
in the Junior Choir and he is working 
with his church school class in making 
murals in connection with the course, 
“Child of the Sun.” 

MR. AND MRS. CHARLES E. HOWE 
CELEBRATE THEIR GOLDEN 
WEDDING 

In a charming setting in the flower 
decorated church parlor, the people of 
the Universalist church of Rumford, 
Maine, and their friends honored Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Howe on the oc- 
casion of their golden wedding anniver- 
sary. 

With them were Mrs. Howe’s sister, 
Mrs. H. E. Dix, of Stoneham; their 
daughter, Robertine H. Rice of Arling- 
ton and grandson, Robert Rice, Jr.; 
daughter, Ellanor H. Anderson and son- 
in-law, Charles P. Anderson. Their son- 
in-law, the Rev. Robert M. Rice, Uni- 
versalist minister in Arlington, Mass- 
achusetts was unable to be present. 

Delightful music was furnished by 
Mrs. Marguerite McKenzie Neal at the 
piano and Lewis Irish, violin and Bea- 
trice Hamilton, soprano. 

Mrs. Clara Wulff was in charge of 
the guest book and Mrs. Carl Anderson, 
who was general chairman, made a 
three-tiered bride’s cake which was 
exceedingly decorative between two sil- 
ver coffee services. Mrs. Kenneth Bean 
and Mary Lyon poured. 

Refreshments were provided and 
served by Mrs. Carl Anderson, Mrs. 
Peter Jensen, Mrs. Clara Wulff, Mrs. 
Lewis Irish, Mrs. Stella Additon and 
Mrs. Thelma Sweet. 

Harry Brown presented Mr. and Mrs. 
Howe with a generous gift of money 
from their many friends. They also 
received many other gifts, cards, tele- 
grams and letters. 

UNIVERSALIST NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C., reviewed “Religious 
Liberals Reply” before the Pilgrim 
Pastor’s Union on November 10. On 
November 11, he addressed the Men’s 
Club of Mount Pleasant Congregational 
Church and on November 20 spoke at 
the Jewish Community Center. 

The Universalist National Memorial 
Church and All Souls’ Unitarian Church 
sponsored a service on Armistice Day 
evening at which Dr. William Scher- 
merhorn, former Prime Minister of the 
Netherlands was the speaker. 


ACTIVITIES OF LAWRENCE | 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN | 


The Lawrence Association of Univer- 
salist Women opened the activities o 
the season with a Supper Meeting a 
September 29, Mrs. Francis Roderick 
presiding. 


| 

Bishop Alexander Saint-Ivanyi, the 

Unitarian Bishop of Hungary and lead- 

er of the underground during World 
War II, was the speaker. 


Hostesses for the supper were Mrs' 
Syiek, Mrs. Carroll Dame, Mrs. Will- 
iam Delaney, Mrs. Clarence Adams 
Mrs. Henry Bevan, Mrs. Herrick Colby) 
Mrs. Robert Sommerville, Mrs. Frec! 
Hibbard, Mrs. Emile Ackel, Ida Mack 
and Mrs. Peter De Silva, hain i 


On Wednesday, “October 25, the wom- 
en met in the morning to sew for the 
spring fair under the chairmanship ot 
Mrs. Harold McClure and Mrs. Frank 
Whiteside. Members brought a bom 
lunch and remained for the afternoor 
meeting. At this meeting, Mrs. Roberd 
Barber conducted the worship services 
Reports from the General Assembl 
held at St. Lawrence in September werg 
read by Mrs. Mattie Schonland and Mrs¢ 
Grace Dyer. Refreshments were served 
with Mrs. Clarence Osgood and a | 
Marie Matthes acting as hostesses. 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION MEETS 


A meeting of the General Sunda 
School Association board was held aj 
Universalist Headquarters, Novembei 
13 and 14. Members present included 
Dr. Angus H. MacLean, President, : 


| 
| 


Canton, N. Y.; Rev. Carl H. Voss, Vie 
President, of Rutland, Vt.; Mr. Glen 

R. McIntire, Treasurer, of Bronawic 
Me. and Rev. Hope Hilton, Secretar 

of Attleboro, Mass. Mr. V. Deacon Lil 
Vice President, of Peoria, Illinois, wa 
unable to be present. 


ANNOUNCING 
BRUCE RAY MUNSON 


Born, November 5, Bruce Ray Muni 
son, weight seven pounds, twelv 
ounces, son of the Rev. Keith and wad 
Munson of Annisquam, Massachusetts) 


PERSONAL 


Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., and Rew 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, D.D., are ex 
pected to land in New York four dayy 
after the date of this issue and wil 
be speedily at the helm in their resD aT 
tive tasks. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADEL 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Louanna Wilson 


The one hundredth annual session of 
the Universalist Convention of Indiana 
was called to order by the President, 
Dellas Ross, Lawrenceburg, Indiana, at 
St. John’s Universalist Church, Muncie, 
Friday evening, October 3. 

Mr. Ross read a letter from Dr. 
Robert Cummins thanking the Execu- 
tive Board, the Churches and individu- 
als for their co-operation in making 
Indiana one of the seven states to 
meet or exceed, “Our Fair Share.” 

The president gave a report on some 
of the things achieved in the past year 
and what can be done in the future but 
we need co-operation from not only 
ministers but from lay people. 

Committees for the Convention were 
appointed and Rey. Argyl Houser of- 
fered prayer. 

Rey. Arthur MeDavitt conducted the 
worship service, special music by the 
St. John’s Universalist Church Choir. 
Dr. Stanley Manning, Avon, Illinois, 
was presented as the speaker of the oc- 
casional sermon. Dr. Manning brought 
greetings from the Illinois Universalist 
Convention. 

“It is good to review the past in 

retrospect but we do need to press for- 
ward,” Dr. Manning told his audience, 
im speaking on, “The Church of To- 
morrow.” He drew an analogy between 
the “Train of Tomorrow,” which is on 
display on many of America’s railroads 
and “The Church of Tomorrow.” Ex- 
plaining that we need a church as 
modern and up-to-date as the “Train 
of Tomorrow,” the speaker told his 
audience that even more the church 
must be a forward-going institution. 
_ The Gunn Ministerial Offering was 
received in the amount of fifty dollars 
plus sixty dollars from the local par- 
ishes in the state making a total of 
one hundred ten dollars. Rev. McDavitt 
conducted the communion service. 
_ The .business session convened at 
2:00 P.M. Saturday, Rev. Pearl Mock 
led in prayer. The secretary’s report 
was read and accepted. The treasurer’s 
report was presented and accepted. The 
report of the Credentials Committee 
was as follows: eleven Officers and 
twenty-five lay delegates. 

The report of the Resolution and 
Recommendations committee was as 
follows: 

Resolutions: 1. We, the dele- 
gates of the One Hundredth Conven- 
tion of the Universalist Church of Ind- 
lana, wish to express our sincere thanks 
for the courtesy and favors shown us 
by the Muncie congregation, the Con- 
vention host. 2. We are impelled to 
compliment Rev. Argyl Houser on his 
excellent work as a Universalist evan- 
elist, and his success as a pastor of 
me of our local churches. 3. Be it here- 
YY resolved that while we recognize the 
remendous importance of the religious 
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education of all children and youth in 
these United States, nevertheless, we 
believe that any attempt to teach re- 
ligion directly in the public schools 
will ultimately result in clashes and 
hard feelings between sectarian groups. 
We affirm our faith in the efficacy of 
using the public school situation to 
practice the democratic way of life, 
emphasizing the Universal Brotherhood 
of Man and the Power of men of Good- 
will and Sacreificial Spirit to inculcate 
the principles which underlie all true 
religious life. 

Recommendations: 1. We recommend 
that the Executive Board give attention 
to the possibility of reopening cormant 
Churches in Indiana, especially after 
the legal situation concerning the var- 
ious funds of the Convention has been 
adjusted. 2. We recommend that the 
Universalist Convention of Indiana go 
on record as in favor of the action of 
the General Assembly of the Univer- 
salist Church of America in seeking 
to increase the amount of pension for 
retired ministers of our church. 3. We 
recommend action by the Executive 
Board seeking to clear up uncertain 
of the several funds administered by 
the convention. 4. We recommend that 
we favor the investigation of the pos- 
sibilities of putting Universalism on 
the Air in Indiana. 5. Since our church 
at our General Assembly created a 
Department of Education, to implement 
the work of the Church, generally: We 
recommend that our auxiliaries give 
wholehearted support to the plan laid 
out by the Educational Board when 
specific details are presented. 6. Since 
our church has established a service 
center abroad, to care for the hungry 
children in the concentration camps of 
the American occupied zone of Ger- 
many, we recommend that our chur- 
ches support this work to the fullest 
extent, laying out an organized plan 
for raising the money. 7. While Indiana 
may justly be proud of being one of 
seven states that met or exceeded their 
quota for the Unified Appeal, never- 
theless, we strongly recommend that 
the effort of both churches and individ- 
uals be concentrated on continued sup- 
port of this worthwhile plan of the 
National Planning Council for meeting 
the obligations of the Universalist 
Chureh of America. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. Dellas Ross, Lawrence- 


burg; Vice-President, Mr. Alfred Shinn, 


Muncie; Secretary, Louanna Wilson, 
Peru; Treasurer, Glenn Bolander, Oak- 
landon; Trustee for three years, Mrs. 
Mark Hill, Muncie. Fellowship Com- 
mittee, Rev. Arthur McDavitt, Muncie; 
Rey. Argyl Houser, Oaklandon; Mrs. 
Herbert Smith, Muncie; Mr. and Mrs. 
Amos Smith, Oaklandon. 

Closing prayer by Rev. Pearl Patrick 
Mock of Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Saturday evening two hundred people 
gathered in the Church dining room, the 
tables were beautifully decorated with 


seasonable flowers and the speakers’ 
table was centered with a huge Anni- 
versary Cake. Edmund Ball, toastmas- 
ter asked Rey. McDavitt to lead com- 
munity singing. Mr. Ball then intro- 
duced the members of each parish who 
had belonged to their church the most 
number of years. 


Miss Wilson presented Rev. Pearl 
Mock with a gift on behalf of Univer- 
salists for her twenty-seven years of 
service as Secretary of the State Con- 
vention. Mrs. Lawrence Hoover pre- 
sented Mr. and Mrs. Dellas Ross with 
aeitt. 

Rev. Edgar Daughtery of Muncie ex- 
tended greetings and spoke briefly of 
the Three Evils in the World Today; 
Irreligion, Illiterance and Lawlessnes. 


Rey. Pearl Mock of Indianapolis gave 
a brief history of Universalism in In- 
diana and toly of a few personal ex- 
periences in traveling to the churches. 
She said “the people who have gone 
on have given us a great heritage. And 
what we need is to think of Tomorrow.” 


Mr. Ball then presented Dr. Robert 
Cummins, General Superintendent of 
the Universalist Church of America. 
Dy. Cummins brought greetings on this 
centennial from President Latham, 
Boar dof Trustees and the Churches of 
our Zion. 


THE WISCONSIN CONVENTION 


The Ninety-Fourth Wisconsin Con- 
vention met at Wausau, Wisconsin, Oc- 
tober 2, 3, and 4. Visitors and delegates 
were entertained at the homes of Wau- 
sau Universalists. A supper, a women’s 
luncheon and a dinner were served in 
the church dining-hall, and a men’s 
luncheon was served at the Wausau 
Club. 

Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, President of 
the National Association of Universal- 
ist Women, spoke to the women’s group 
at the luncheon meeting. Her talk 
broadened the views of Wisconsin wom- 
en as to the importance of women’s 
work in the church. 

The Rev. Carl H. Olson, D.D.S., pas- 
tor of the Universalist Church of the 
Redeemer in Minneapolis, Minn., gave 
a most inspiring address Friday even- 
ing on the subject of “The Dimensions 
Of Our Religion.” 

The Convention elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, 
Mrs. Frank P. Erichsen, Mukwonago; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Edgar Wilson, 
Wausau; Secretary, Mrs. A. H. Farris, 
Mukwonago; ‘Treasurer, Richard P. 
Taylor, Wausau; Trustee, Clarence 
Meyer, Racine. 

An invitation to hold the 1948 Con- 
vention at Racine was accepted. 


PERSONAL 


Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Manager of 
the U. P. H. on a recent business trip 
by motor, visited New Haven, New York 
City, Montrose, Pa. and western New 
York. 
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WHEN IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
VISIT YOUR 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 


Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. — 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus, marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 
Minister 
REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 
Minister Emeritus 


ORDERED YOUR 
CHRISTMAS CARDS YET? 


Don’t Delay 


Jewet Selection ................ 16 for $1.00 


CGuriwienmandmliviesune. 16 for $1.00 
Brownie Selection .......... 20 for $1.00 
IMlewereny IPARESS ccccccctocsascosce A iore S500) 


tear off and mail 


(....) boxes Brownie 

(....) boxes Jewel 

(....) boxes Murray Press 
( 


..) boxes Currier and Ives 


Enclosed: (..) Check (..)Money Order 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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EAT MORE FISH 


As part of the nationwide movement 
now in full swing to save grain by 
eating more fish, the Boston Post as 
a public service measure has distrib- 
uted free of charge, more than eighty 
thousand seafood recipe booklets for 
its readers all over New England, and 
in many other parts of the country. 

Although the winter months present 
hazards for the fishermen, the fishing 
industry has already pledged itself to 
a twenty-five per cent increase in pro- 
duction while maintaining reasonable 
prices. 

In order to obtain national publicity 
for the plan, four well-known Boston 
chefs went by air to Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis and Buffalo recently 
where they served fish at meatless 
Tuesday luncheons in those cities. They 
were paid in grain for their services 
and the grain was turned over to wel- 
fare organizations to be eventually 
shipped overseas to meet the threat of 
starvation in Europe during the critical 
period just ahead. 

The publicity has proven a boon to 
the fisheries and since fish is the only 
main course food that does not consume 
grain it should be a boon to hungry 
Europeans who need our grain for their 
daily bread. 


METZ-CARR 


On October 25, the Rev. William J. 
Metz of Central Square, N. Y. had the 
privilege of reading the marriage ser- 
vice for his son, Paul Frederick and 
Barbara Carr at Port of Spain, Trin- 
idad, B. W. I. 

Mr. and Mrs. Metz went by plane 
from La Guardia Field, New York City. 
The service was held in the Charlotte 
Street Church of Scotland (Presbyter- 
jan) and the minister, the Rev. A. E. 
Adamson, who had graciously given 
the use of his church, assisted in the 
service. 

Miss Carr is a native of Trinidad 
but is no stranger in the States, having 
been graduated from Bryant-Stratton 
College in Boston. Her father attended 
Tufts College for some time. Her moth- 
er and paternal grandmother were 
both born in America. 

The young people spent their honey- 
moon on Barbados. Paul is a Diesel 
Engineer working at present out of 
Port of Spain for the Alcoa S. S. Co. 
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SIDEWALK SERMON 


Dame Fashion now decrees 
Skirts fall below the knees 
And soon we’re sure to see 
Of woman be slave or free 
A strong personality 
Has no sheep-like quality 
EAS elie 


— Brainard F. Gibbons — 
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CHOIR 


PU LRA AND 


BENTLEY &SIMON: 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


36 ST NEW YORK 18, N'Y 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship: 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dean Academy and Junior Colleg 
Franklin, Mass. | 


Delightfully located in a beauti+ 
ful old New England town. 
Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together unde 
normal life conditions. 
Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. ' 
Intensive review courses in preg 
aration for college entrance re+ 
quirements in the Academy. 
Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Busing 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design| 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre 
tarial, Home Economics, and He! 
Arts. 
Send for catalog. Specify which. | 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


i pi 5 TAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 


amen: ns 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON 8 MASSi 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 
ee) 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate 
means, both business women and stu- 
dents. The Union is within easy access 
of all parts of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 

For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


merls) COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D.. President 


_. For information address: 


‘ Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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FIRST UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Alcoholics Anonymous was the sub- 
ject of an interesting talk given by a 
representative of that Fellowship, at 
the World Friendship meeting of the 
Medford A. U. W. Nov. 22. The object 
of Alcoholics Anonymous and how it 
has helped so many alcoholics was ex- 
plained. Anna Tucker conducted an ap- 
propriate worship service, and Mrs. 
Henry Seaburg, chairman, presided at 
the business meeting. Mrs. Gladys 
Wolley and Mrs. Donald Hurley served 
tea, and a social hour followed. 

The morning was spent sewing for 
European Relief, now helping displaced 
children in the American and British 
Zones of Germany. Fifty pounds of 
clothing was shipped that day, making 
a total of one hundred and seventy 
pounds for the month. 

The Couple’s Club held a most suc- 
cessful Military Whist Party Nov. 21. 
Waste paper salvage is their biggest 
project in raising their contribution to 
the church. 

PERSONALS 

Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, D. D. is re- 

ceiving much praise for his second se- 


ries of radio broadcasts, Sundays 8 


A.M. over Station WLAW. 
kk OF 
Chaplain Arnold W. Simonson, back 
in the permanent establishment of the 
U. S. Army, is now in Central Korea 
on the 88th parallel North Latitude. 
Ok OK OK 
W. L. Perham of Washington, D. C. 
is a patient at the Terrio Nursing 
Home, 300 Western Avenue, Lynn, 
where he has been since September. He 
is improving. 
Ok OK OK 
The Rev. George E. Leighton, D.D. 
until recently the pastor of the First 
Universalist Church in Somerville, 
Massachusetts, and now at 83 Wilmot 
Street, Portland, Maine, has supplied 
the pulpit of the Congress Square 
Church, Portland, in recent weeks and 
preached also in Turner, Biddeford and 
Dexter. 


BOOKS TO GIVE AWAY 

The Church of the Reconciliation, 
Utica, New York, has a number of 
old books, which will be given to 
any individual, society or library 
wishing one or more, if the person 
receiving them will pay the express- 
age. 

These books consist, in the main, 
of bound copies of early Universal- 
ist magazines, biographies of early 
preachers, books of sermons and 
treatises, both Universalist and Or- 
thodox. All would make an excel- 
lent foundation for an historical, re- 
ligious library. 

Anyone interested should write to 
the Rev. John Stewart MacPhee, 
1304 Genesee Street, Utica, New 
York, or if passing through Utica, 
stop at the parish house and see the 
books. 


Be cden 


An Epic 
from Colonial Days 


Across Weybosset Bridge marched 
the Massachusetts Way’ of church- 
controlled state — determined to 
suppress the passionate ideals of 
‘personal liberty to which Roger 
Williams had dedicated his ‘‘Provi- 
dence Plantations.” 


This enthralling narrative is 
woven around some of the great- 
est figures of early New England 
history — Williams himself; Jona- 
than Edwards, the ‘Brimstone 
Divine’; the Tennent brothers, 
and many others—with all their 
humor, their inconsistencies, their 
embattled heroism. $3.50 


Qrne PILGRIM PRESS 
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BOOK CORNER 


“SON OF TOMORROW” 
by Earl Reed Silvers 
Westminster $2.50 


Son of Tomorrow is a straightforward 
story of a young man and his brother, 
who go to Rutgers College and there 
meets the problems of adjusting himself 
to a campus full of older men, older 
young men. Football hero though he was 
in High School, he finds himself some- 
what overshadowed by returning veter- 
ans who have been hardened and ma- 
tured by service. 

Throughout the book, the story is 
clean, straightforward and carries a 
punch for the mother and dad, who are 
now thinking of college for the sixteen, 
seventeen or eighteen year old lad. 

Mr. Silvers, who is Dean of Men at 
Rutgers, makes a very definite point 
that in his opinion, the young man 
should not think of entering college at 
sixteen, seventeen or even eighteen un- 
less he has had some experience which 
disciplined him; some experience in bus- 
iness or in the service. He feels that with 
the veterans, swarming the campus and 
coming to college for business, that is to 
get an education, the young man straight 
out of High School, without any dis- 
cipline of business life or of the service, 
finds himself outclassed by these men 
who, although they may be no brighter, 
have a determination and a goal for 
which they are working. He frankly 
states in his last page of the. book that 
he feels more and more convinced that 
two years in the service or in a jab 
will give the necessary disciplining to 
the boy, thus preparing him for the 
competitive field of college; sports act- 
ivities, as well as the class room. 

Bob Wallace was just such a boy. The 
story speaks for itself. While it is not 
written for the man or woman, but pri- 
marily for high school age, this book is 
well worth reading by “Morm” and Dad; 
yes, and the minister too, who thinks he 
is going to counsel young people in 
their educational path. 


CAS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITTANICA ~* 
SERIES OF BOOKS ON PEOPLE 
AND ON NATURE 


Fifty cents each 


This is an outstanding value for every- 
one thinking of gifts for children or for 
use in the supplemental work in church 
school classes. 

In the series on Peoples of the World, 
in each book, there is enough actual ma- 
terial about the lives, the living and the 
philosophy of the people of the country 
to give one a real glimpse into what 
kind of a person, the Dutch girl is for 
example. 

The titles are as follows: Mateo and 
the Mexican Fair; Anaghalook, Eskimo 
Girl; Dark Eyes and Her Navajo Blank- 
et; Shiu Ming, Chinese Boy Scout; 
French Canadian Children; A Day With 
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Dutch Children; Hans of the Swiss Alps; 
Pedro Picks Coffee in Brazil; Yukiko 
and a Japanese Carnival; Children on 
England’s Canals; Kana, Prince of Dark- 
est Africa; Pauli and His Hawaiian 
Feast. 

The series on animals is equally ex- 
citing from the squirrel to the collie 
dog. Each one is illustrated from actual 
pictures taken and not artist’s concep- 
tions, plus a well-illustrated verbal pic- 
ture of the doings and habits of the par- 
icular animal. 

The series contains the following ti- 
tles: Animals of the Woods; Gray Squir- 
rel; Snapping Turtle, Water Birds; 
Black Bear Twins; Three Little Kittens; 
Pride, the Saddle Horse; Shep, the Farm 
Dog; Goats and Kids; Adventures of 
Bunny Rabbit; Animals of the Farm; 
Elephants. 

From first-hand experience from using 
these books with my own children, aged 
four and aged eight, any one of the 
books would make a very fine Christmas 
gift or the complete series would make 
a good library for the growing young- 
ster. It is my wonder that they can be 
produced to sell for fifty cents with such 
durable bindings. They are certainly an 
additional aid to those people who are 
using the Rowe Peterson Basic Science 
series in teaching their church school 
classes. 

C. A. W.. 
“A KITTEN’S TALE” 
by Audrey Chalmers 


The Viking Press, $1.50 


A Kitten’s Tale is a charming little 
story about a tiny, orange kitten who 
is homeless but takes an unusual tack 
in finding a new home. She stands on 
the sidewalk and examines every pair 
of shoes that comes along until she 
finds the right one, the right pair to 
follow and when she does she follows 
this pair of shoes home and meows 
outside of the window and the door 
until Martha, the little girl whose 
shoes she followed home, opens the door 
to let her in. Now the kitten had a 
home. 

Delightfully written for 
three to seven, possibly older. 


children 


C.A.W. 
“MY DOG RINTY” 
by Elen Parry and Marie Hall Ets 
The Viking Press, $1.50 


This is a story about a dog and a 
boy. If I stopped there you’d know 
that the book was interesting. However, 
David and Rinty live in Harlem and 
we have the setting of a family too 
poor to have a dog and yet feeling too 
badly about depriving their son, David 
of his pet. Rinty finally gets into dis- 
grace by chewing the carpet and the 
father insists that he be sold. 

David takes Rinty to the Harlem ed- 
itor to put an ad in the paper, but 
while there the editor finds a woman 
who would take the dog. All went well 
until the dog again chewed the carpet 
in the woman’s home. It was about 
this time that it was discovered that 


Rinty had unusual qualities for he was: 
a great rat dog and that everywhere: 
he chewed a rug they picked up the 
boards and found where the mice and 
rats were coming in the building. 

Rinty is finally returned to his mas-. 
ter, David, by the good lady and they 
go into business together, Rinty find- 
ing the places where the mice came q 
and David collecting a few pennies for 
each rat investigation. 

It is a well-written story for children. 


up to twelve. | 
c.> 


“AUGUSTUS” 

by Claire Huchet Bishop 

The Viking Press, $1.50 

Augustus, the calf who was almost: 
human in his desires and reactions de-: 
cides to explore the world. It was a) 
beautiful day and the gates were dows, 
Augustus starts to town. 

Naturally in the days of high meat. 
prices one would think that the story’ 
would end with Augustus in the butcher? 
shop. He goes through town bein 
chased by the police and the peopl 
and the children into the butcher shop.. 
The butcher picks up his cleaver and! 
starts chasing him. 

Finally, Augustus, chased by a po-} 
liceman, pushes in the door of the; 
church while they are practicing The 
Manger Scene. It looked so familiar toy 
him that he went up, lay down on the: 
other side of the Cradle. Everybody 
rushed in the Church and all wer 
amazed to see the calf lying there ing 
the Manger scene with Father Fennigam 
standing by his side. Well anyway, iti 
has a happy ending and will deligh 
the heart of any boy or girl, four t 
eight years old. 


am | 
“MISS HICKORY” 
by Caroline Sherwin Bailey | 


The Viking Press, $2.50 | 


Miss Hickory is an unusually well 
done story for young children, A 
adult, reading this book to his children) 
could see a little satire in the char 
acters of Crow who was tough, yet wis 
and kindly, the Bullfrog who lost his! 
winter clothes and Groundhog, the sur4 
ly man who apparently was afraid o 
his own shadow and many others, bu 
the pure enjoyment of listening to th 
story or reading it for themselves wil! 
not give the children any idea of thi 
satire. It is a cleverly written story, 
about Miss Hickory who stayed all 
alone in a New Hampshire ee 
throughout the winter in company with 
her neighbors, Crow, Bullfrog, Ground- 
hog and others. 

This story received the John New- 
bury medal as a distinguished contribu! 
tion to American Literature for chil! 
dren. 

This writer recommends this bool 
most heartily as an. addition to youl 
child’s spraty, for it will be read many 
times. 


C.A.W.. 
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Obituaries 
‘FRANK ELLWOOD SMITH 


On October 15, Frank Ellwood Smith, 
a leader in the West Somerville Univer- 
salist Church for more than fifty years, 
died at his home. Active in denomina- 
tional affairs for so long a time, Mr. 
Smith was well-known among Univer- 
salists everywhere. 


He was born in Franklin, Massachu- 
setts in 1860, graduated from Franklin 
High School in 1879 and from Tufts 
College in 1883 where he studied en- 
gineering. He was Treasurer and Man- 
ager of the Somerville Electric Light 
Company for many years and when 
that firm was consolidated with the 
Boston Edison Company, continued to 
be associated there for forty-four years. 
He retired in 1982. 


In the West Somerville Church he 
served as Clerk from 1890 to 1894, 
Treasurer from 1896 to 1899 and from 
1919 to 1925, and Moderator from 1934 
to 1944. He was a Trustee for thirteen 
years and Superintendent of the Church 
‘School for twenty years. He attended 
many state and national conventions 
of the Church, was a member of the 
Universalist Club of Boston for many 
years, was a former President of the 
Boston Universalist Sabbath School 
Union and was a member of the com- 
mittee that wrote the original consti- 
tution of the General Sunday School 
Association. He served on the Massa- 
chusetts Fellowship Committee from 
1930 to 1942. 


_ He is survived by a daughter, Ruth 

M. Smith of West Somerville and a 
brother, Elwin P. Smith of Harwinton, 
Conn. 

Mr. Smith was a member of Soley 
Lodge, A.F. and A.M., serving as treas- 
urer from 1923 to 1946. He was also a 
member of Royal Arch Chapter, De- 


Jecember 6, 1947 


Molay Commandery of Boston and a 
past master of Caleb Rand Lodge No. 
197, 1.0.0.F. of Somerville. 

Funeral services were held in the 
West Somerville Universalist Church 
conducted by the minister, Frederick 
L. Harrison, assisted by Rev. Alfred 
S. Cole of the Tufts School of Religion, 
a former pastor. 


WILLISTON MANLEY 


Williston Manley, 82, editor and pub- 
lisher of the weekly St. Lawrence Plain- 
dealer, Canton, N. Y., from 1900 until 
his retirement late last year, died No- 
vember 10 at the Canton Community 
Hospital after a long illness. 

Mr. Manley was born April 15, 1865 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, the 
son of Gilbert B. and Martha Hyde Man- 
ley. He was graduated from the old 
Canton Academy in 1884, and won his 
Bachelor of Science degree at St. Law- 
rence University in 1888. 

He married Mary L. Atwood, sister 
of Dean John Murray Atwood, June 15, 
1889. 
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He is survived by his son, present 
editor and publisher of The St. Law- 
rence Plaindealer; a daughter, Elaine 
Manley, a teacher in the schools of 
Passaic, N. J.; two granddaughters, 
Mrs. John M. (Margaret L.) Magnum, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Janet 
Manley, a senior in Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

Funeral services were held Wednes- 
day, November 12, at half past two at 
the home of his son, G. Atwood Man- 
ley. Rev. Edna P. Bruner, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church at Can- 
ton, officiated. 


Sy 
REV. ALBERT FISKE CALLED 
TO RUTLAND, VERMONT 


Rev. Albert R. Fiske of Southold, 
L. L., N. Y., has accepted a call to St. 
Paul’s’ Universalist Church of Rutland, 
Vt., and began his new pastorate on 
Sunday, Nov. 9. 

Mr. Fiske’s father, Rev. H. S. Fiske, 
was pastor of the Rutland church over 
fifty years ago. 


The new 
bestseller by 
the editor of 
A TREASURY 
OF AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE 


@ B. A. Botkin is the nation’s favorite expert on 
Americana at its best. Into this wonderful new 
volume he has crammed the most enjoyable folk- 
lore of the salty, fun-loving New Englanders— 
their sages, saints and scoundrels, pirates, devils, 
witches, and all their heroes—Ethan Allen, Cap- 
tain Kidd, Dan’! Webster, John L. Sullivan, Cal- 
vin Coolidge, etc. A TREASURY OF NEW ENGLAND 
FOLKLORE is an American classic, filled to the 
brim with sailors’ lore, peddlers’ patter, and 


farmers’ wisdom ... with doleful old ballads and 


STORIES 


960 


PAGES 


*4.00 


rollicking square dance tunes. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Notices 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Edward M. Minor transferred 
to Michigan November 4, 1947. 
Merton L. Aldridge, Secretary 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Acceptance of Rev. Eugene H. Ad- 
ams into the Fellowship of the New 
York State Universalist Convention, 
November 18, 1947. 

Howard B. Gilman, Secretary 


ENGLISH FAMILIES NEEDING 
FOOD PACKAGES 


Dr. Robert Cummins has sent to his 
assistant, Ida M. Folsom, a list of 
names of people in England to whom 
packages of food may be sent with the 
assurance that they are greatly needed. 
Miss Folsom will supply the names up- 
on request. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 

On Monday evening, November 17, 
the second meeting of the newly or- 
ganized Men’s Club of the First Uni- 
versalist church was held in the Session 
Room of the church. The program of 
the evening centered largely around an 
address given by A. Edwin Grimes, 
who is at present making a survey of 
the New Haven Church. Mr. Grimes 
told about his experiences as a Field 
Worker placing special emphasis on 
the “Man Power” of the church as a 
whole. Needless to say, the enthusiasm 
which he created for future projects 
on the part of the men was most grati- 
fying. The next meeting will be held 
on Monday evening, December /15, and 
will be in the form of a Christmas Get- 
together. We are hoping that the pic- 
tures of the work at the Clara Barton 
Camp for Diabetic Girls will be avail- 
able for part of the program. The Com- 
mittee in charge of the meeting is to 
be Albert M. Voorhees, Chairman, John 
E. Neal, and Wilson B. Schwartz. 


The Universalist Publishing House 
Offers You 
ae sl as 
CHRISTMAS 
CHRISTIAN LEADER SPECIAL! 


To help you become a member of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
FAMILY we make the following offer to every NEW subscriber: 


1 Year’s subscription The Christian Leader 


and your choice one of the following books 


Parish Parables, Scott 


or 


Read Ye! Read Ye! 
The Christian Leades! 


or 
At Thine Altar, Wyman 


This One Is On The House, Harris 


$3.00 


$1.25 
1.50 


1.00 


Average Cost 1.25 


TOTAL $4.25 


Yours for only $3.25 Cash 


Not forgetting our old friends, we offer to any renewal regardless of present 


date of expiration, the same combination 


for only 
$3.50 


You may subscribe for yourself or for a friend. 


I accept your offer — 
Send one subscription to 


and a copy of 


Signaturesasasee ee see ae 


CORON CROWN CHE ONC) DED oes Decry OF <n 


CROP Os Srey tae eC Ol 
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CRACKLING 

A favorite story of magazine me 
going the rounds; it has to do with 
magazine editor who chided his son 
cutting English classes at coll 
“What will you do,” the magazine 1 
asked, “if you become a magazine 
itor and the magazine starts com 
out full of errors?” 

T’ll do what you do,” said the ; 
“T’ll blame the printers.” : 
a —Boston G] 

OK OK OK 

One who depends upon followers 
benefits must have a thorough knc 
edge of human nature. Christmas 
ans, a Welsh preacher, once got a 
hundred per cent collection from 
audience. There had been much sh 
stealing in the neighborhood where 
preached. Just before the collection 
called attention to that fact. 

“It is sinful to offer such ill-got 
gains,” he said. “I am going to : 
if there are any guilty persons pres. 
that they contribute nothing to the | 
lection.” | 

Not a person failed to give so 
thing. | 

—The Curtis Cow 
kK 

Armed with his trusty edito! 
scissors, the Pittsburgh typograp 
Eddie Stuart, snipped this out of ; 
paper: : 

Meh hs bn wrttn abt refrmd spl 
as a savr of spe. Possbly ths wld 
gd pln. Bt it wld be a bttr pln if it} 
earrd frthr. If a systm of abbrvtns! 
adptd as mch as 49 pet of spc elk 
savd. It wldn’t be so hrd as u mi 
thnk. U cn read ths, en’t u? | 

—The Curtis Cou 


Ok KOK 
A youngster’s composition on 
giraffe ran: “The giraffe is a dui 


animal and cannot express itself by 
sound, because its neck is so long 
its voice gets tired on its way to 
mouth.” 

* KK * 

“T’m glad to find you as you are, | 
the old friend. Your great wealth had 
changed you.” 

“Well, replied the candid milli 
aire, “it has changed me in one thil 
I’m now ‘eccentric’ where I used to 
impolite and ‘delightfully witty’ wh 
I used to be rude.” 

OK KK 


“There are two sides to every 
| 


tion,” says Uncle Phil. “And there 
two sides to a sheet of fly paper 
makes a difference to the fly which 
he chooses.” 
* kK 
Father, correcting Junior, was = 
ing, “I never told lies at your age.” 
“No?” said Junior. “Just how Hy 
were you when you started?” 
Ok OK OK 
“A model marriage,” says some k: 
observer, “is one in which the wife 
the treasurer and the husband is 1 
treasury.” . | 


—The Curtis Cou 
; 
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